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Now in use in aircraft for the U. S. Air Force, these after 
burner igniters are giving exceptional performance under 
the most rugged operating conditions. 


CORPORATION 

136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


OCT. 


1 , 


1951 


Developed and produced to meet specific requirements of 
jet engine manufacturers and the Armed Services, BG after 
burner igniters produce the maximum in performance and 
durability as well as provide accessibility, so important for 
economical maintenance. 



AIRCRAFT: First Jet Carrier Photographic Plane, Navy 

F2H-2P Banshee, Produced by McDonnell 
ENGINE: Westinghouse J-34 Jet 

METERING SYSTEM: Holley Turbine Control 





How to 
cool off 
a “hot” 
pilot 


(oT keep him hat) 


Whether ferrying bombers through below- 
zero weather, or flying jet fighters in tropical 
climates, USAF airmen have the finest flying 
gear available — specifically designed to stand 
up under extreme temperature and altitude. 
That’s why many standard USAF flying suits, 
like those above, arezippered by llatvle.ss pre- 
cision-engineered Conmar zippers. Conmar 
zippers slide smoothly, easily, instantly . . . 
yet a flick of the finger lock them 
in place. They’re rust-proof, mildew-rcs 
ant, water-repellent — sturdy enough 
lake heavy eros.s-pull strain. 


Suit. ^yloIl. There’s a flawless Conmar zipper for every '-onsisiing of 

Tjpi- K-2A closure situation. When onlcring zippers Jarkt-i N-2A amt 

under QM-100-31, AN-229 or VF 106, call Trou<.-rs ».ia 

any of the Conmar ofiices listed below. 

They’re ready to help you. 


Conmar zippers 


Coam-If, /Vciwtft Direcl iV, Y.Phtmr: RKclur 2-Vim. BKAyCHES: Ulania ■ llallimort ■ HoMn ■ Ckica/t« 

aruriantili ■ ClmUmii ■ Dallas ■ Los AagA-s ■ Miaampolis ■ PhilwMphm ■ HnrhfWr - St. Loah ■ .?rm Ftaneisn 





Aviation Products 




Special winding machines required 
to handle 0.00125-inch coil wires 



cons FOR TACHOMETER GENERATORS are pr«w«und <ii«l ix- 



CoiU of varying types and sizes are used in General Electric air- 
craft instruments. Each has its individual coil form shapes, 

For the smaller coils, special winding equipment is needed. 
Some of these coils require wire diameters as small as 0.0012S 
inch (about half the size of a human hair). Plastic insulation, 
occasionally only 0.0002 inch thick, is sometimes stronger 
than the wire itself. This insulation can stretch — hiding a break 
in the wire. That's why special equipment and winding methods 
are required to assure deperxdable coils. 

This is just one example of how General Electric, long a 
leader in predsion-instrument-manufacturing techniques, has 
applied its engineering and manufacturing fadlities to provide 
accurate, dependable aircraft instruments. For information 
about available instruments, contact your G-E aviation spe- 
dalist or write Section 607-24, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5. New York. 


GENERALS ELECTRIC 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Personal and executive plane exports 
of planes 6,000 lb. and less empty 
airmme weight came to 19 during 
August, valiu^ at $122,016, compared 
witli 24 planes worth $194,028 shipped 
out the previous month. 

The 22d Homb Wing, flying B-29 
Superfortresses, has been transferred 
to England. It was the third European 
tour of duty for the wing. It returned 
two years ago from its most recent 
dutv in England and last summer saw 
conibat in Korea. 

Igor I. Sikorsky has received the 
1951 D.-miei Cuggenlicim Medal and 
Certificate in rcct^ition of liis long 
and pioneering services to aviation. 

U. S. and Portugal have signed an 
agreement whicli is expected to permit 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
nations to use bases in the Azores for 
common defense. The agreement re- 
places the post war arrangement by 
which the U. S. uses Lagens Field in 
the Azores. A State Department 
spokesman Kiid that it provides "cer- 
tain new rights in addition to those 
already in effect". 

Bernard Rccdman, 42, advertising 
manager nf \'ickers. tnc„ died Sept. 
16 of a heart ailment. He had been 
with the firm since 1942. 

First of several hundred North 
American T-6G Texan trainers to be 
mannfactiircrcd at Colnnibus. Ohio, 
has been successfully test flown four 
months after the job was begun at 
this loeation. Tlic plant will also 
build the F-S6F Sabre, AJ-1 Savage 
and ^•^2. 

Korean air battle score from last 
Februarv, when the first enemy jet was 
shot down, tliruugh Sept. 11. shows 
72 MiG-1 5s shot doun as against 16 
United Nations jets destroyed by the 
enemy. 

Sliipmcnts of civil aircraft, measured 
in airframe weight, amounted to 
435,7(10 lb. in lunc. totaling 216 planes 
valued at SS.l million. May totals 
were 24S planes worth $10.7 million. 
Backlog of planes of 2.00n ih. weight 
and os’er increased from 574 in May 
to 576 at the end nf June. June saw 
262 aircraft engines totaling 166,000 
hp. shipped. 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. has re- 
ceived a subcontract from Republic 


Aviation to build and assemble F-84 
Tliundcriet aft fuselage sections at 
Bristol. Pa. 

Tliree MATS C-97 Stiatofieighteis 
have set records of over 200 flight 
hours in a single montli on Pacific 
division runs; respectively 215 hr. 30 
min. (10 hr. 12 min. dailv utnization); 
214 hr. 15 min.; and 200 hr. 40 min. 
Previous high for tlie plane was 291 
hr. 48 min., held by a PAA stiato- 

Bocing-Wiehita is calling for 3.000 
additional employes to work on its 
high-priority B-47 stratojet production 

Lockheed Aircraft Service. Inc., has 
turned n\-cr operation of the USAF Kise 
at Keflavik, Iceland, to MATS. A snb- 
sidiarv, Lockheed Aircraft O-erseas 
Cnrpi. has operated the base since July, 
I94S. Commercial air operation at the 
international airport was simultaneously 
taken over by the Icelandic Govem- 

First combat aerial Tcfucling in the 
Korean fighting is claimed for a North 
American RI2-45C jet reconnaissance 
bomlier and a Boeing KR-29 tanker. 
Tile RI2-45 from the 9Ist Strategic 
Recnn \2'ing was commanded by Capt. 
James TI. McGrath, and the tanker, 
from the 91st Air Refueling Squadron, 
was piloted by Capt. Robert Hall. 


FINANCIAL 

Delta Air Lines has declared a 25- 
cents-per-share dividend pas-able Oct. 
17 to stockholders of records of Oct. 
1. Tsvo similar dividends were paid 
this vear in April and Julv. Delta 
finished its fiscal vear June 30 witli a 
$1,631,798 net profit after taxes and 
predicted net profits of approximately 
$145,000 per month for July and 
August after bLxes. 

Temeo has completed its SlO-mil- 
lion V-inan line of credit with the Fcd- 
crai Rcsenc Bank of Texas to aid in 
taking care nf $125 million worth of 
defense pnxluction contracts the organi- 
zation has secured. 


INTERNATIONAL 
French SO-30 transport, a Nenc tur- 
bojet-pnwered version of the SO-20 
Bretagne, has succcssfuilv passed its ini- 
tial fliglif tests, attaining speeds ap- 
ptoacliing 500 mph. 
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fabrication and other applications in the aircraft industry. 
Today 3H Safely Clamps are preferred many times over all 
others because of their advanced design, operational efficiency, 
safety and adaptability. 


3H Safety Clamps are quickly and easily applied and re- 
moved, with maximum safety- They hold securely under all 
conditions and withstand considerable abuse. 



Oct. 2-4— Seventh annual aircraft spark plug 
and ignition -conference sponsored by the 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Toledo. 

Oct. 3-6— Annual national aeronautical and 
engineering display and aircraft produc- 
tion forum, sponsored by Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Biltmore Hotel. Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 4— ?3d annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ordnance Assn.. Cincinntai, Ohio. 
Tour of Wright-Patterson AFB is in- 
cluded in meeting. 

Oct 8-10— Sixth annual convention. Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Assn,, Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Te.x. 

Oct 8-10— Special conference on aircraft 
electrical applications, sponsored hy the 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Los Angeles section of the Insti- 
tute, tlollwood Roosevelt Hotel, Holly- 
wood. 

Oct 9— Air transport section, National 
Safety Council, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Oct. 11-12—1951 conference on airport 

Oklahoma, Norman. Okla. 

Oct 13-14-Ait fair at Los Angeles Inter- 

Oct." 15*18-^Sty for Non-Destructive 
Testing, eleventh annual meeting, with 
symposium on jet engine part inspection, 
Hotel Detroiter, Detroit. 

Oct. 16-17-Fourth annual New York State 
conference on airport development and 
operations, sponsored hy the N. Y. State 
Dept, of Commerce. N. Y. Aviation 
Trades Assn., Assn, of Towns of the State. 
Conference of Mayors, County Officers' 
Assn, and the N. Y. State Flying Faimcts. 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 22-24— National Electronics Confer- 
ence ii Exhibition, Edgewaler Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, HI- 

Oct. 29-30— Air Industry & Transport 
Assn, of Canada annual general meeting. 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Oct. 29-31- National transportation meeting 
of Society of Automotive Engineers, Ho 
tel Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct 24.25-1951 annual convention of the 
's’ational Assn, of State Aviation Officials, 
itizona Inn, Tucson. Aiiz. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1-Society of Automatic Engi 
neers, fuels and luhcfcants meeting. Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-Annuaf Wings Club Dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

Nov. 8-9— Seventh annual national confer- 
ence on industrial hydraulics, sponsored 
by the graduate school of Illinois School 
of Technology and Armour Research 
Foundation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 4-5— Transport aircraft hydraulic ac- 
ssory and system conference, Hotel 
leraton, Detroit. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Courier) Howard Levy: (Plpera) Piper; 14 
World Newa!" (SA-4) K^rUe^'t^LiTAl 
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NAVY ACCEPTS DEMON-Latest views, 
including a ffight photo, of new McDonnell 
XF3IM Demon carrier-based jet fighter 
scheduled for large-scale production hy its 
designer and by Goodyear Aircraft Carp. 
Powered by a Westinghouse f.40, the 
Demon is believed to be in the 70l)-naph.- 
plus class, Noteworthy points include the 


(above) and the very cleanly designed air 
intakes below the cockpit The XF3H-1 
first flew Aug. 7. 


Picture Highlights of the Week 


HELIO COURIER ALOFT-First flight 
view of the new Hello Courier fcmr-placer, 
which made its debut at the Detroit Na- 
tional Air Races, shows the craft with sbts 
and flaps extended. Powered hv a Lycoming 
260-hp. engine, the Courier has a speed 
range from about 30 mph, to 150 mph. 
Features include a large, slow-turning Aero- 
matic propeller and an engine muffles for 
very quiet flight. 


PIPER GRASSHOPPERS LINE UP— First dozen L-21 Super Cubs, powered by Lycoming 125.hp. engines, arc lined up prior to delivery 
to the Army Field Forces, which will use them for Uaisan duties. The L-21 is also available with hvio-whcel tandem landing gear. 








explains 


Practical Production Control 


Most of your manufacturing problems today can be summed up in 
two words — materials and production, 

The answer to these problems lies in simplified and proved 
paper work systems. That’s why we know our new book, “Produc- 
tion Control Systems and Procedures.” can be a standard guide to 
material and production planning and control in your plant, 
whether it is large or small 

This book outlines actual case histories based on the vast com- 
bined experience of practical men who solved the complex pro- 
duction control problems of a regulated economy. These men now 
bring you, free, their analysis of simplified means for coordinating 
men, materials, and machines. 


Here are a few of the practkat ideas 
you will find in this book . . . 
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WHO'S WHERE 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


Id the Front Office 

Hnwnd Hnlmes has been n 


Inc., Tanytmeti. N. Y„ ai«l M. I. Ben 
has been designated vice president-gencTal 
manager for the firm’s plants located in the 
Vetgennes, Vt.. »ca. Holmes joined the 


with ^ 


1 FIc 


le opemti 
\Vor1d V 

Frank M. Salisbury has been made presi. 
dent of Lafavette Metal Products Co- Inc.. 
siicceeding C. R. Van Scoy who retired re. 
eently. Salubury'i previous position was as 
vice presidenf.engineering. Prior to joining 
Lafeyette, he had been witir Donglas Air- 
craft, Hitghes Aircraft. Interstate Fngineer- 
ing Corp- and Airborne Fx|nipmcnt- La- 
fayette is now engaged in making precision 
aircraft, missile atm electronic compontnib. 


Changes 

Cy Penn has been named assistant chief 
engineer in charge of Fdo Corp.'s Mechani- 
cal division. . . . Warren A. Shnping has 
been designated manager of cinality control 
at the Fairchild Aircraft di\nsion. Hagers- 
town. New dcpirtiiicnt directors at this 

f lant include: THiil Harr, quality control; 

Karl Steinhaiiser. plant operations; and 
S. T. Mnlroncy. materials. 

William II. h'an Camp has been desig- 
nated sales engineer in the Southern Cau- 
fomia area for Add division, General Metals 
Corp. . . . Dim Balfour has been named 
factory manager at Texas Engineering & 
Mfg. Corp- Dallas, Tex, 

P. Donald Penhagen is the new manager 
of public relations and advertising at Bendix 
Radio division of Bendix Aviation, Balti- 
more, succeeding Leo G. Sands who has 
taken arrethcr post in Detroit. New sales 
appointments in the division: Henry B. 

of government sales; J. Waltim Colvin Ss 
been made manager of USAF sales; and 
Walter G. lager has been named assistant 
manager of government sales. Alan Kahn 
has appointed industrial relations di- 
rector of Bendix Aviation's Utica, N .Y. di- 

Richard L. Bean has been appointed pub- 
licity manager of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
succeeding Ned Ria.t. who went to Con- 
vair. W. Dean O'Connor has been named 
head of Lockheed Aircraft Service's com- 
mercial department at Burbank. . . . S. R. 
Wagler has joined Selig Altschul, Aviation 
.Advisory Seivice, as senior research asso- 

E. J. (Bud) Huber, public rebtions dlrec- 
tor for Piasecki Helicoptot Corp- has re- 
signed to take np a siniibr post beginning 
Ckt. 7 with an East Coast helicopter firm. 
Walter Bisbuji. Piasecki industrbi relations 
director, also left the company bte bst 
month, but hasn't revealed his future pbns. 


► Navy’s tempnamental and very high-speed Chance Vougjit P7U 
Cutlass hglilcr will stxju go into squadron sctsicc after a “bug” extetiuina- 
tioi) service program which was ])rohably as extensive as any in recent 
ex[>efimcntal plane history. Production model is the l'7U-3, (soweted with 
two Westingliouse |-4b engines. P'irst of the really transonic Navy jet 
figlitcis, ill the aiouod-700-mph, class, the Cutlass will also probably be 
tlic first Navy plane in sen’ice which can coiii]>ete willi tlie sweptwing 
Russian MiG 15s on a speed basis. 

► McDonnell Airaaft Corp. developments of short afteihumers have 
been a well-paying by-product of the film's ramjet engineering program 
for lidicoptcrs. I'irst uf the juniur-lciigtii afterburners was developed for 
McDuniieU's F2II Bansliee, but mure recently e.xpctiiiiental contracts 
have been received to design and build "sliotUe'’ afte-rbutnets to fit new 
model Allison and General Electric turbojcls, altliougli neither of these 
engines currently is used in a McDonnell plane. Xliitil now all the 
McDonnell jet Sghter designs announced iiave used Westingliouse jet 
pOwcrplanCS. 

► Navy is demoting Grumman F9F-2 and F9F-3 Panthers and McDon- 
nell F2II Banshees to second-line jet fighter stahis in fiscal 1952, with 
the explanation to Congtess that the aiqilaiies have been oiitperfonned 
on the front line by tlie Russian MiG-15 jet fighter, “the final test of 
wlictlier or not an airplane is first-line.” Navy now calculates tliat fiist- 
bne life of a fighter is from 2} to 3 years. 

► Packard Motor Car Co. will be able to produce all the smaller forgings 
for its J-47-23 and J-A7-25 jet engine production at the new Utica. Mich, 
assembly plant, including its own buckets and blades, as a result of its 
new forge plant capacity being added in Detroit. 

► Continental Motors' entry into tbe gas hirhine field by getting license 
for nine types of French 'l'ur1)omeca-devel<>|xx] turbines fi>t American 
production may mean the first [iractical stqi in this cnuiiliy toward long- 
awaited turbine power for smalt business and iililily planes. Probably 
tlie first aircraft applreations of tlie engines, which cover a wide range 
of rebtively low powers, will be military— lor target phiiies, giiid^ 
missiles, helicopters, and liaison craft. At the largest prwtwar inanufao- 
tnter of small piston aircraft engines. Continental should knnw the 
problems of small aircraft pnweqihmts thoroughly. Hiere is already 
industry speculation as to how long it will be Ixefnre there it a Continental 
Motors Trophy race for midget planes powered by turbines, replacing 
the pistODHingiDe midget racing event which the company has been 
sponsoring. 

► Northwest Airlines is rcstudying its proposal to install Sperry engine 
analyxers in its Stratocniiser fleet (page 35). After NWA istucci a press 
release stating it had derided to adopt the Sperry unit, Bendix Scintilla 
rencived its efforts to sell its own analyzer (Aviation AVefk Apr. 2. p. 34) 
to Northwest. So the airline has delayed placing an order with Sperry 
until it concludes its investigation of the Bendix device. 

► A turboprop 50-92 passenger transport that will cany a 25,000 Ih. pay- 
load at 350 mph. over a still air range of 3,100 mi. at a mean altitude ot 
31,000 ft. is wliat the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., is aiming to have in its 
new Tvpe 175 transport, designed for long range BO.AC routes. The 
175's Bristol Proteus turboprops rate at 3.200 shaft bp. plus BOO lb. 
tlmrst each. Cabin is pressurized for operatinns to 35.0(10 ft. Until tbe 
jet de Ilavilland comet can stretch its range, the Mndvl 175 will be tbe 
British plane for Americans to beat on tbe tranv-Atlautic route, U. S. 
airline observers say. 

► Pratt & Whitney T-34 turboprop engine originally rated at 5.700 hp. 
is now rated up to 6,000 lip., indicating at least a sligbl step up in 
power from the rating of a year ago. P&-WA has awarded a major siib- 
cuntract to Allis-Clialmcrs lilfg. Co. to lielp build the T-34, sclicduled 
as the powerplant for US.AF’s giant YC-124B transport. 
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Washington Roundup 


The New Secretary 

A Naval aviator in World War I and the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air who directed the boost in 
bomber output from three to four a month up to 1,000 
during World War II, Robert A. Lovett is regarded in 
Washington as the first genuine air enthusiast to fill the 
top Defense post since it was established by the 1947 
Unification Act. 

Aviation men, though, are keeping their fingers 
crossed. They recall the case of ex-Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson. 

Aviation circles were warm to his appointment; folin- 
son, as pre-World War II Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, was billed in the press as a sparkplug for air 

But they soon were warm for his retirement: as Secre- 
tary, Johnson ruthlessly slashed air power under a banner 
of "economy." 

Count on businessman Lovett to exercise painstaking 
care and caution on spending defense dollars. He was 
largely responsible for cutting back the three services’ 
requests for a total S104 billion last January to 566 
billion. TTiis difficult undertaking added to his already 
high prestige with Congress, was performed with a 
diplomacy that left the services reasonably satisfied. 

But count on Lovett, too. to use caution in restraining 
military expansion— the historic role of the civilian 
command. 

Looming on the horizon as a nesv problem for the new 
Secretary: a revived aegressiveness in Navy command. 

First speeches by Navy’s new Secretary, Dan Kimball 
and nerv Chief of Naval Operations. Adm, William M. 
Fechtelcr, make it unmistakably clear they svitl push for 
more emphasis on Naval asiation in the defense build-up. 
Said Kimball: "I want a new flush-deck carrier for tlie 
Naval air arm every rear for the next ten or twelve 

Navy's New Chief 

F,xpect Adm. William M. Fechtelcr, new Chief of 
Naval Operations, to be a conservative on air power. 

The admiral’s evaluation of its effectiveness: "Air at- 
tack alone will not stop the advance of the Russian army 
against Western Europe. In Korea there has been no 
appreciable enemy opposition to our use of the air and 
tfiougb we have had a zone of approximately 150 miles 
over which our air effort was free to operate, there still 
has been no effective retardation of the enemy advance 
by means of air atone, including Naval aviation.” 

But, as between USAF and Naval air power, look for 
Fechtelcr to plump for more emphasis on the Naval air 
arm in the defense build-up. 

Fecliteler’s observation; "Remember always that Naval 
aviation is an important part of the air power of the U. S. 

"A navy, mobile and ready, is an instrument particu- 
larly well adapted to the maintenance of force on defen- 
sive frontiers far from home. 

“I do not mean to suggest that the Navy alone can 
accomplish the whole business of manning a defensive 
frontier abroad. Troops arc needed which must come 
from the Army. Tlic power of the Air Force will be re- 
quired at the scene of prospective action. . . . But the 
Navy is peculiarly well adapted for a large share of the 


On two basic issues, the Navy’s new Chief puts himself 
in diametric opposition to USAFs leadership: 

• Should there be “balanced” forces? Or should there 
be a priority of weapons— with air power, which would 
have to bear the initial bront of an attack with retaliation 
and air defense-getting the lop priority? 

• Will the next war be fought with World War II 
weapons? 

Fcchteler’s position on the first point; “To abandon 
without good reason the proven principle of bilance in 
the provision of armaments in favor of a provision of 
armaments on the basis of priorities in weapons would 
i:ot only be wasteful of effort, but would reduce the 
effectiveness of non-priority weapons to llie danger 

"In fact one of the reasons I so earnestly support the 
principle of service balance is tliat a system of priorities 
in the provision of atmamcnb could result in a curtail- 
ment of Naval aviation ... of steel for tanks . . . etc.” 

In contrast, tills is the position of Chief of Staff Gen, 
Hoyt Vandenberg; 

Vandenberg: "What we have to balance our forces 
toward is the threat; not against each other. We must 
balance our forces against fne enemy and his forces and 
his potentials," 

Fechtcler’s view in reprd to weapons of the next war; 
“In all sinceiitv and with great emphasis, I surest to 
you that tlic next war, if it comes, will be fought by 
personnel who will be and will remain at or near the 
scene of action, and that the conventional type of war- 
fiire with svhich we are all familiar has not become 
obsolete.” 

Fineletter's contrasting outlook; "We must not stay 
fixed to hidebound ideas which will no longer be valid 
once atomic weapons are more plentiful. We must use 
the new resources we will develop not only to strengthen 
the strategic operations of the Air Force as we now con- 
ceive them but also to find new and novel uses for this 
vast new resource. 

Senate Investigation 

Senate Preparedness Committee, headed by Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson, under the staff direction of Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s vice chairman, Donald Cook, is 
imestigating the defense procurement program from: 

• Performance. Johnson has long felt that Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the services are “drifting,” aren’t 
spurring deliveries from military producers. The group is 
gathering extensive data— date of obligation of money, 
date of contract-signing, date of scheduled delivery, date 
of actual delivery— with an eye to getting an over-all view 
as to whether output is generally lagging, or just in spots, 

• Profits, The committee is looking into the profits over 
the past ten years of approximately 1,000 major firms, 
relating them to both capital investment and sales. 

• Defense organization. The group is evaluating the de- 
fense set-up to see if it’s properly organized for smooth 
operation, and operating smoothly. 

Johnson observed; "We’re interested generally in per- 
formance under the defense pr^am, and specifically in 
anv windfalls of government money to contractors.” 

Investigative staff’s spotlight is now on General Motors 
Corp.’s performance and profits. 

—Katherine Johnsen 
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Shake-up Coming in Materials Controls 


NPA’g system of allocations has brought such tangles 
that even the bureaucrats are worrying. 

So look for u return to the World War 11 set-up of 
unified controls with one office in charge. 

But while the change definitely is in prospect, details 
can’t be worked out much before next April. 


By Alexander McSurely 

Defense planners soon will return to 
the World War II systom of unified 
controls on materials for military air- 
craft— the system which made attainable 
the tremendous production records 
which were achieved by U.S. industry 
m the mid-1940s. 

Reloctaotly some key government of- 
ficiak at Munitions Board, Aircraft 
Production Board and Defense Produc- 
tion Administration arc swinging around 
to the view most of the aircraft indus- 
try has held for the last year, that uni- 
fied controls offer the only system that 
will work again. 


Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son doesn’t want to revamp the mate- 
rials control set-up and make a special 

E lacc for aircraft compooents unless he 
as to. But observers feel the national 
production authority has made a poor 
record thus fat cliopping off materials 
vital for military aviation, and this has 
left little choice. 

Probably the set-up will not be 
changed until the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1952. That is about as fast as 
the switch could be made under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

► Pressure Grows— But meanwhile pres- 
sure is building up to a point where 
already some aircraft components are 


getting special materials preference 
wliile others still are suffering across-tlie- 
board materials allotment slashes. Such 
a situation is not expected to last much 
longer than it takes the less fortunate 
components manufacturers to find out 
about it. 

Then Washington defense agencies 
will hear from tfiem, it is anticipated, 
with outcries that will not be denied 
until they get similar treatment on their 
military priority production. 

Landing gear struts, wheel brakes and 
at least two other components items 
have already gotten preferential treat- 
ment through Munitions Board, in- 
formed Washington sources said last 
week. With this opening wedge it is 
not expected that other equally essential 
components can be denied similar pti- 

Munitions Board opposition to a spe- 
cial controls plan for all aircraft mate- 
rials, lies in the rea.soning that if it is 
done for aircraft it will have to be done 
for tanks and other high priority mili- 
tarv- production. Proponents of die spe- 
cial military control reply; "And what’s 
bad about that?” 

► The Prescription— The new control 
system, if and when it comes, will prob- 
ablv parallel quite closely the aircraft 
materials schrfiiling plan of World 
War II under War Production Board’s 
Aircraft Division. 

In Washington it may mean less and 
less emphasis on NPA’s Aircraft Divi- 
sion which has never done the job it 
should in protecting aircraft interests 
in the over-all economy, in the opinion 
of most competent aircraft industry 
observers. 

If it had, the new Aircraft Production 
Board Chairman. Harold Boyer would 
not have been forced into the trouble- 
shooting expediter job for the aircraft 
industiv which he has been doing ever 
since he was appointed to the post in 

Boyer’s appointment was at a policy 
ler'el as an advisor to Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, but he has been so 
busv breaking logjams and putting out 
fires that liis policy reports to Wilson 
have been strictly from "on-thc-nin” 

Decision on how soon the aircraft 
materials requirements which still re- 
main on NPA’s B lists will be taken 
off and given some special preferential 
treatment probably will go to Wil.son 
ultimately. Involved are some high 
political considerations, which are the 


The Trouble With Controls , . . 

Here ate two of the latest examples that observers cite when they 
explain why materials for aircraft production inevitably will have to be 
put under unified control: 


Aluminum rivets needed for mili- 
tary aircraft production in the first 
quarter of 1952 will require 2.8 
million Ib. of aluminum, Ait Force 
and Navy determined. That much 
aluminum should be in the bands 
of the rivet makers in the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

But NPA allowed the rivet mak- 
ers only 1.5 million lb. of alumi- 
num for the 1951 fourth quarter. 
With the rivet manufacturers pro- 
testing “that serious interruptions 
in line production of military 
planes might develop if the addi- 
tional aluminum were not made 
available for rivets.” Defcn.se Pro- 
duction Administration fNPA’s 
parent agency) dipped into the re- 
serve of controlled materials and 
parceled out another 1 million lb. 
of aluminum. Tliat still leaves the 
rivet people 300,000 lb. shy, and 
is likelv to lead to airframe produc- 
tion delays next year. 


Component manufacturers arc 
supposed to apply for materials al- 
locations througfi prime contrac- 
tors. But Adel Division of General 
Motors Corp., for instance, makes 
a relief valve that is on 100 pur- 
chase orders for 25 different manu- 
facturers, According to the book, 
Adel would have to apply for alloca- 
tions separately on each purchase 
order which had to be proc- 

Because some of Adel’s items arc 
used in both military and indus- 
trial production, NPA put Adel in 
the general industrial equipment 
section. 

So Adel got an N-4 allocation, 
which is for goods not otherwise 
classified. Under this, the com- 
pany got its full allocation for the 
third qu.irter of 1951. But its re- 
quest for a fourth-quarter allocation 
was rejected when it made applica- 
tion for that period. 
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teal reason «hv the controls weren’t 
set up diffcrentfy, in tlic first place. 
^Butter & Guus— Obviously it goes 
kick to the buttur-aiul-gims philosophy 
on which tJie whole present defense 
program has been predicated. And ob- 
viously a special category for all military 
aiiciait materials will mean less mate- 
rials for some civilian production. But 
taking a look at the over-all military 
picture, observers say that it is either 
civilian or militaty production that has 
to feel the squeeze and right now. 

If military scliedulcs, already stretched 
to a dangerous calculated risk in the 
opinion of many, are to be kept, NPA 
can't go on making across-the-board 
cuts on materials which go into militarv 

Eventually, Mobilizet Wilson ex- 
pects this country’s productive capacity 
on materials will be built up to where 
at least a very liigli level of civilian 
production can be maintained along 
with the military production. But that 
kind of materials supply is not yet avail- 
able and until it is. some better insur- 
ance has to be provided to keep military 
aircraft on production schedules. 

► Suggested Plans-Two suggestions are 
discussed for handling components ma- 
terials for military aircraft. 

• Set up a special new "B-prodiicts” 
list for such components which would 
have equal priority with other military 
m.ateriais retiuiremcnts. 

• Remove all aircraft components from 
NPA controls. Current NPA set-up lias 
the Aircraft Division cla.ssified within 
the ’'Textile, Leather and Specialty 
Bureau" of NPA. 

New pressure on the components 
materials question has arisen recentlv, 
as a result of the genera! tightening of 
materials as the Controlled Materials 
Plan takes effect. 


Aircraft conipoiicnt manufacturers 
generally have been following the old 
American tradition: ‘’Don’t holler be- 
fore you are hurt." As long as tiiey 
were getting tlicir materials and even 
had some for some civilian produvtiuii 
as well, they accepted the cumbersome 
NPA set-up. 

But. with a higher and higher per- 
centage of their production becoming 
military, up to 90% and more in iiuiuy 
cases, the across-the-board cuts bv NI’A 
on tlicir future materials supplies hurt, 
and hurt badly, both the individual 
manufacturers and the aircraft sched- 
ules they are committed to fulfill. 


Defense spokesmen now find them- 
selves in the position of trying to hold 
the reins on congressional enthusiasm 
for guided missiles which they had for- 
merlv tried to stimulate. 

The announcement by Army of a 
contract award to Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. for an undi.scinscd num- 
ber of Douglas-dcsigned-and-dcveloped 
Corporal E tactical missiles, following 
shortly after USAF's announcement of 
formation of a B-61 guided missile 
squadron (Aviation Week Sept. 24, p. 
219) has helped bring this situation 

► Congress Eager— Last week Sen. 
Bricn McM.ilioii. who heads the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energv, introduced a resolution calling 
for defense authorities to "go all-out on 
atomic production and development.” 
In a speech on the Senate floor Mc- 


Another aspect of the materials qaes- 
tion coming up is what tn do about 
APRA, the Aircraft Production R& 
sources Agency, jointly operated by Air 
Force, Navy and Army, uudet Muni- 
tions Board charter. 

A reshuffling of this agency and a 
redefinition of its powers and duties, 
which niay bring it more closely in line 
witli tile old Aircrait Scheduling Unit 
o|)crated during \Vo-!d War II, may be 
in tile offing. II it should come, APRA 
or its successor might be tapped to han- 
dle the components materiils question 
along with tlie primary aircraft mate- 
rials job. 


Mahon asked for an increase in atomic 
expenditures from $1 billion to $6 
billion. 

What this nation should have, Mc- 
Mahon told the Senate, is an atomic 
Army, Naw and Air Force, in place of 
tlie conventional defenses we now main- 
tain. McMahon said that the nation's 
military could do with far less foot 
soldiers and far mure guided missiles 
with atomic warheads. 

Department of Defense spokesmen, 
following McMahon's enthusiastic ap- 
peal for atomic weapons and guid^ 
missiles pointed out that we still have 
no service-tested guided missiles, atomic- 
powered aircraft engines, artillery or 
submarines, and that their addition to 
the militaty services was still some time 
distant. Until those items are proved, 
tliese spokesmen said, we had better go 
slow on plans to whittle do«-n the stand- 


Missiles’ Future Stirs Congress 

But mUitary now finds that it must caution legislators that 
time has not yet arrived to drop conventional weapons. 
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iug armies and conventional weapons 
and planes. 

The Corporal E, first of several 
scheduled for production for Army tac- 
tical ground operations, is said to be 
about 40 ft. in length and weigh about 
12,000 lb., including a sizeable war- 
head. Due to its assignment to tactical 
combat operations, range of tlie Cor- 
poral E prolxihly falls litween 50 and 
60 miles. And based upon pcrfonn.anct 
of other Corporal scries missiles in the 
Douglas Aircraft family thus far re- 
vealed, this latest sveapon presumably 
would have a maximum velocity capa- 
bility between Mach 4 and 5- 
► Previoiis Missiles— Altliough the Mar- 
tin Matador is the first guided missile 
weapon to enter production and sveapon 
status for service use in the United 
States, the Douglas WAC Corporal, an- 
other in the Corporal scries, claims dis- 
tinction of being the first guided missile 
of any type to be designed and built en- 
tirely in the country. 

It was Armv’s WAC Corporal which 
set a 1949 altitude record of 250 miles. 
Established at Army’s White Sands 
Proving Ground. N. Mex. the record 
was made by sending the WAC aloft 
in the nose of a captured German V-2. 
The WAC was fired from the nose of 
the V-2 after it had climbed to 100 
miles altitude becoming in effect a 
tw<«t3ge rocket- The VVAC then un- 
der its own power climbed another 1 50 
miles and attained a top speed of some- 
thing over 5,000 mph. 

Entry of the Martin Matador and 
the Douglas Corporal E to weapon 
status marks the beginning of a new 
aspect of war. for these are the first true 
U.S. guided missiles. The field of such 
weapons first gained prominence during 
World War II with German utilization 
of the V-1 buzz-bomb and V-2 rockets, 
but the trajectory or course of these 
could not be altered materially while iu 
flight- 

Another tvpc of remotely controlled 
missile developed from World War II 
experience is the Bell Tatzon bomb— a 
free-falling bomb whose course mav be 
controlled during vertical descent- Tlierc 
have been other air-launched missile test 
vehicles such as Razon and the Naw 
Bat developed in the latter stages of 
World War II, which were never whollv 
satisfactory. 

Aluminum Supply 
Depends on Rain 

The possibilitv that power shortage 
might rotce re-allocation of huge Pa- 
cific Northwest aluminum production 
plants of Reynolds, Kaiser and Alcoa 
was under study in Washington last 
week. Such a move could have far- 
reaching effects to aviation manufac- 


With aluminum as one of the key 
materials used in aircraft production, 
the moving of approximate^ one-half 
tlic nation’s aluminum producing plant 
capacity obviously could cause a severe 
dislocation of materials scheduling, par- 
ticularly among the many West Coast 
companies wliich arc principal sources 
of U.S. luilitar)’ aircraft and guided 
missiles, 

A spokesman for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization told Aviation Week that 
the whole question could be settled by 
a matter as simple as three inches of 
rainfall. Defense electric power admin- 
istration has warned that low water 
Ici’cls in rivets from wlpch the Washing- 
ton-Oregon-Idaho region gets its power, 
may make necessary a power "brown- 

At a Washington press conference 
last week Henry J. Kaiser announced 
that he had proposed to Defense Mobil- 
izer Wilson immediate solutions to the 
current power shortage in the North- 
west until additional power dams sched- 
uled to turn 1,650,000 kw, additional 
into the Northwest system could be 
utilized. 

Kaiser proposed curbing non-essential 
and needless use of electricity and aug- 
menting existing power by using ships 
as floating powerplants, dr diesel elec- 


tric locomotives as emergency power 
sources. He said that relocating the 
Northwest aluminum production would 
not be economic or practical and would 
result in loss in aluminum capacity, 
greater tlian if the Northwest potlincs 
remain in their present locations until 
economic power is available. 

► Those Affected— Five aluminom-pro- 
ducing plants in Oregon and Washing- 
ton and two planned in Washington 
and Montana will have a combined out- 
put of about half the nation's total 
supply. They include: 

• Reynolds, Trmitdale, Ore., 72,000 
tons a year, and Longview. Wash- 30,- 
000 tons; 

• Kaiser, Spokane, 125,000 tons, and 
Tacoma, 25,000 tons. 

• ,\lcoa, Vancouver, 85,000 tons, and 
scheduled new facility at Wenatchee, 
Wash., 80.000 tons. 

• Harvey Machine Co., scheduled new 
facility at KalispcII. Mont., 54.000 tons. 

Defense Mobilizcr Charles E. Wilson 
had sent telegrams to all the major alu- 
minum producers instructing them to 
draft plans for removal from the North- 
wst to other areas, and submit tliem 
for further consideration in the over-all 
defense mobilization plan. 

The planning move was interpreted 
m Washington as a warning from Wil- 
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wn to conflicting federal and private 
power interests to reconcile their dif- 
ferences, blamed for some of tlie diffi- 
culties involved in the power shortage, 
and produce an answer to the increased 
defense needs for electric power in the 
Northwest. If they can’t or won’t, then 
the plant moves may follow. 

► Power Claims First— It was also 
learned that the Interior Departmeiit, 
which had been responsible for divert- 
ing some of the water supply in the 
rivets foe irrigation uses, had agreed to 

£ ve power claims on the water supplv 
St call until the situation was eased. 
Activity on the proposed new alu- 
minum plants at Wenatchee and Kali- 
spell was expected to be suspended 
pending a decision on the power avail- 
ability. A S42-mi1lion defense loan 
authorization for the Harvey plant has 
already been ordered held up for fur- 
flier investigation of the project. 

Two eastern World War II alumi- 
num-production plants, stripped of their 
equipment, were seen as possible alter- 
nate operations. But here too the avail- 
ability of needed power was a question 
mark. The plants, nosv vacated, are at 
Burlinrton, N, Y. and at Maspeth, L. I. 

If the brownout order goes into ef- 
fect. DEPA said, only users completely 
exempted will be the atomic energy 
plant at Hanford, Wash., the Spokane 
magnesium plant, and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Co. plants at Tacoma and Portland. 

Air Force Defends 
Shepard Resignation 

Events surrounding the resignation 
of Brig. Gen. Horace A. Shepard took 
a mysterious turn last week when Air 
Force spokesmen refused to answer 
press queries concerning reasons why 


Shepard was able to leave USAF for 
employment by one of its prime con- 
tractors, Thompson Products. 

Shepard, who resigned his com- 
mission early last month to accept a 
vice presidency with the I’hompson 
company, told tlie Associated Press 
in reply to a congressional request for 
explanation for his resignation; He 
was "not a career officer” but had 
"paid for his own education" at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He 
pointed out that he had resigned, 
rather than retiring, and thus sacr^ced 
accrued pensions- lie stated, "my 
work with Thompson Products is more 
important than it was with Ait Force.” 

Some official quarters took offense 
at Shepard’s quoted remarks due to 
the fact that he had held an extremely 
important Air Force post as Director 
of Procurement and Production Engi- 
neering in the Office of Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Materiel. 

No offieial comment with regard to 
that point was ava;Table, however. 
TTiete was also dissatisfaction with the 
logic represented by Shepard’s reference 
to the fact tliat he had paid for his 
own education. 

Representative Walter R. Norblad 
had asked Air Force Secretary Fin- 
letter for an official explanation of why 
Shepard, who had been in charge of 
procurement, had resigned “with your 
approval and obtained employment 
with a manufacturing company in 
Cleveland which manufactures tlie 
parts of [et enmnes used by our Air 
Force.” Norblad pointed out that he 
had introduced a bill which would 
bar retirement of career officers prior 
to age 62, except for physical or men- 
tal disability. Menard is 38. 

Air Force denied to Aviation Week 
that Shepard’s employment by Thomp- 



Arb'st’s concepdoD of the Fairey Rotodyne 
20.plus-passenger copter now under develop- 
ment at Hayes, Middlesex, The Rotodyne is 
powered by two Armstrong Siddeley Mamba 
tuibopiops from whicb air is bled and feh 
to the rotor dps where it is ignited to pro- 


vide power for tnnung the foui-bladed main 

staliation of auxiliary ramjet units mounted 
on the rotor blade tips to provide emergency 
power and to aid takeoff. Note the imnsnal 
higb-wing byouL 


son Products was in violation of Air 
Force Regulation 30-30. Reports had 
come to Aviation Week after cir- 
culating witliin the aircraft industry 
and the Air Force that this regulation 
provided for cancelation of a contract, 
if an Air Force officer, involved in 
procurement of a specific item, 
resigned to join a company which was 
contracting to supply this item to the 
Air Force, These reports are labeled 
false by official Air Force spokesmen. 

In commenting on Shepard's resig- 
nation, Air Force would state only 
that Shepard’s move had been sanc- 
tioned by top Air Force officials and 
that details of Shepard's move to 
Thompson Products would be ex- 
plained to Congress by Finletter. Con- 
tents of Finletter’s letter could not 
be disclosed, Air Force said. 

No Settlement Seen 
In Douglas Strike 

Strike of 10,400 members of United 
Auto Workers (CIO) against the Long 
Beach plant of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
entered its fourth week with no sign of 
early settlement. 

TTie union's determination not to 
yield on its major points was further in- 
dicated bv the statement of UAW na- 
tional vice president John Livingston 
that strike moves would get under wav- 
last week at Douglas' Tulsa, Okla- 

Livingston declared “The Tulsa local 
has met the same refusal to bargain on 
basic UAW contract demands that 
Lang Beach workers have endured.” 
But the company claims that the Tulsa 
local has not disclosed its demands, nor 
appointed a negotiating committee. 

At Long Beach. UAW is asking a 6% 
pay increase retroactive from October, 
1950, to April, 1951; a 1096 increase 
from April to date; and a 10-cents-an- 
hour aCTOss-the-board increase, Douglas 
countered with an offer of a 10% in- 
crease, with no retroactive provision, and 
an across-the-board increase of 6 cents 
Tire company also agreed to an escalator 
clause tied to the cost-of-living index. 

The union further is asking for the 
union shop, pensions, company pay- 
ment of all insurance premiums, and 50 
other benefits such as automatic pro- 
gression, Douglas objects specifically to 
this last feature, claiming it destroys in- 
itiative. 

Meanwhile, raw materials have added 
to Douglas’ strike woes. Materials are 
moving into the Long Beach plant at a 
rate of $l-million worth a day. The com- 
pany feels it will not have sufficient 
warehouse space, and also that material- 
short manufaiturers may get govern- 
ment support to take over the stock 
now piling up for Duuglas. 
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Air Show Tragedy 
Results in CAA Ban 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
henceforth will allow no air shows ex- 
cept “when it is shown that such activi- 
ties will contribute directly to the ad- 
vancement of, and public confidence in 

CAA also prohibited from now on; 
aerobatics without direct radio control, 
delayed chute jumps, dog fights, "crazy” 
fiying, crashes on purpose. 

The agency laid down these rules and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board promised 
additional regulations last week after a 
recent air show accident took 20 lives 
at Flagler, Colo- 

%Vhat was apparently intended as a 
daring low-altitude flourish by an Air 
Force lieutenant off duty flying a civ- 
ilian light plane ended in mass tragedy. 
Lt. Norman Jones attempted a roll 100 
ft. above the spectators and the upside- 
down plane fell into the crowd. 

As soon as the dead and 20 others 
injured were removed, the two CAA 
agents on the scene started an investi- 

They report that Lt. Jones' death- 
dealing stunt was totally unscheduled. 
He was flying his plane into Flagler 
from Denver to land for his instruc- 
tions on the regular show. 

Since he was just aniving. he had 
not been briefed on the safety rules 
of this air show. The CAA rule pro- 
hibited flying lower than 500 ft. and 
nearer than one-half mile from the 
crowd. The CAA agents said they had 
briefed all the other pilots and expected 
to brief Jones after he landea. Lt. 
Jones was on active duty with the Air 
Force at Lowry AFB, Denver. 

CAA officials say such an accident 
would not happen if the pilot follows 
the safety rules, including flying 500 
ft. high and half a mile away. A CAA 
safcN agent sets up the rules for each 
air show. He bases them on considera- 
tion of terrain, size of the crowd, and 
other such matters. Then his rules are 
binding on the operator as a condition 
of his waiver from the standing CAA 
regulation prohibiting flying lower than 
1,000 ft. over crowds and assemblies. 

Military Decides on 
Heptane Test Fuel 

Over industry objections, Air Force 
and Navy have decided that by Jan. 1, 
industry shall switch to a new test fuel 
for calibrating carburetors and fuel me- 
tering components. New testing fluid is 
normal heptane. 

Industry says a switch over to a new 
test medium at this critical time in mo- 
bilization wilt delay production. Pres- 
ently, several test mediums are in use, 


but industry had agreed Stoddard Sol- 
vent type would be best to standardize 
on when appropriate time for standard- 
ization came. 

But Navy and Air Force want to 
standardize now on the volatile heptane. 
They like heptane because it is 90% 
pure and contains no aromatics to con- 
taminate the component tested and 
thereby result in shortened shelf stor- 
age lift. 

Industry counters these claims to su- 
periority with a long list of advantages 
tor Stoddard Solvent. Stoddard is cheap 
and easy to get and it can be con- 
trolled so as not to deteriorate much. It 
is not hazardous to handle, When it 
does get contaminated, it can be used 
up mixed in with fuel for engine run- 
ups. And aromatic content contamina- 
tion of the component is not important, 
they say, because the component when 
it goes into service life uses hiels that 
also contain aromatics. 

CAB Asks Revision 
Of West Coast Fare 

A CAB examiner wants the airlines 
to change radically the transcontinental 
ticket mie pattern, bucking rail and 
bus competition and the airlines’ ovm 
business sense, 

For neatly half a century, trains, 
buses, and later the airlines have 
quoted the same fare from Chicago to 
any big city on the West Coast. And 
they have attracted additional tourists 
by offering the same fare for a tout 
to both Northern and Southern 
California as the roundbip to one 
West Coast city. 

CAB Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen 
proposes a new airline fare structure: 
customer to pay 5% more to San 
Francisco than to Los Angeles, and 
pay the same 5% more to make a 
swing through both coastal cities. The 
airlines-ehiefly transcontinental car- 
riers American, Trans World, and 
United— bitterly oppose being the 
guinea pigs for his theory, TTiey say 
competitive experience shows that 
mote passenger revenue comes from 
offering common fates than from 
upping the prices for certain segments 
of the various alternative routings avail- 
able. 

SBAC Official Sees 
U.S. Comet Market 

A number of United States airline 
officials want to order Comets, provided 
the British industry can deliver them 
in a comparable time to that offered 
for American piston-engine machines, 
Tliat is the report of W. T. Gill, presi- 
dent of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, speaking at Famborough. 


To meet this challenge, and get the 
big chance to break thetrold of Ameri- 
can aircraft manufacturers on tlic for- 
eign ftanspotf market, tlie British in- 
dustry is asking the government to help 
it get the labor and materials to speed 
production. The industry believes that 
with enough workers it can step up pro- 
duction of these civil export planes at 
the same time as it fulfills its military 
contracts, Cill says. 

SBAC Delegation 
To Tour U.S. Plants 

A delegation from the Society of 
Brib'sh Aircraft Constructors (SBAC) 
will arrive in the United States Oct. 
4 for a one month's tour of major 

U. S. aircraft and engine manufactur- 
ing plants and military installations as 
guests of Aircraft Industries Asso. and 
the Department of Defense. 

Members who have indicated that 
they will make the tour are: W. T. 
Gill, president of SBAC and director 
of Rolls-Royce Ltd.; Sir Kay Dobson, 
deputy president, SBAC and manag- 
ing director of A. V. Roe Co. Ltd; 

V. W. A. Dickson, director and 
general manager, aircraft section, 
Vickers-Armstrong; W, R. Vethon 
Smith, joint manager and director, 
Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd.; C. C 
Vinson, joint assistant managing di- 
rector, Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd.; H. 
G. Nelson, deputy managing director, 
English Electric Co., Ltd.; Rear Ad- 
miral M. S. Slattery, managing diiec- 
for. Short Bros, and Hailand Co., Ltd.; 
E. Sayers, deputy chairman SBAC and 
representative of 279 accessory com- 
ponent manufacturers. TTrompson- 
Houston Co., Ltd.; S. E. Clohvorthy, 
deputy chairman, SBAC, and repre- 
senting 91 raw materials and com- 

? onents manufacturers and D. A. 

omlinson, secretary and financial 
advisor, Rotol Co., ttd. 

AF Organization 
Now Set by Law 

Air Force last week was granted a 
charter which provides basis for its 
internal organization and structure, 
when Pres. Truman fixed his signature 
to the Air Force Org.inization Sill. 

The law officially decrees that the 
USAF establish strategic, air defense 
and tactical commands and any other 
the Air Force Secretary deems advis- 
able, Although these commands had 
been operating administratively they 
had had no 1^1 backing and could 
have been abolished at any time. 

The bill also limits Air Force head- 
quarters (Pentagon) personnel to 2,800 
officers and places a 4-ycar limit to 
Pentagon duty. 
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NAL Readies for Proxy Battle 

Carrier, witlt sliar|i earnings increase in last year, 
expects victory over dissident stockholders’ groii|). 


\\ itii its fiscal year ending June 30. 
National Airlines, Inc., is among tlie 
first air carriers to issue its annual report 
for 1951. Addressed to "stockholders, 
employes and friends," the National 
report liighliglits significant develop- 
ments of the company for its year just 
ended, llicre is no doubt as to the at- 
tempt to win friends. It is not unlikely 
tliat the company wont to special pains 
to put its best foot forward to counter- 
act tlic .anticipated stockliolders’ proxv 
contest. (As this will appear, the an- 
nual meeting will have been completed 
witli tlic National management expected 
to prevail on all if not most issues in 
dispute.) 

► CAB Attitude— With tire so-called 
dismemberment case against the com- 
pany dismissed, a more kindly attitude 
is currenth’ expressed toward tlie Civil 
•\eronautics Board, In tlie 1950 aiimial 
remort National asserted: "Tlic CAB has 
eftecti'-ely blocked oiir attempts. . . 

In the 1951 annual report the company 
now asserts: "The CAB has handled 
most expeditiously the large volume 
and \arietv of cases before it in recent 
months.’' National further declares; 
"W'c ate confident the CAB will settle 
the subsidy and other pressing issues 
wisely." 

For the year ended June 30, 1951. 
National sliowcd total gross res'ennes of 
524,554,760. a gain of 54.215f over a 
icar ago. Net earnings after taxc.s totaled 
S2.3S9.073. or S2.59 per share, lliis 
was the highest in National’s history 
and represents almost a five-fold iii- 
ercisc over 1950, when net earnings 
aggregated S558.270, or 50.56 per 
share. 

National lays claim to hasing the 
liiglic.st net operating income comp.ircd 
to total capital investment of any of 
tlic 16 domestic scheduled airlines for 
1930. National shossed a tctiini of 
26.23% on this basis- 

Of dubious character, liowes'cr. is 
National’s assertion of being the lowest- 
cost operator in the industry. This claim 
is based on operating cost per available 
ton mile. Tliis is hardly a fair measure 
and can in fact be applied to jjrovc over- 
schednling. 

Of sounder validity and of common 
aetcptancc is the measure of operating 
cost per ton mile actually flown. On 
this basis. National places fourth for 
1950. with an average cost of 47.93 


tents per ton mile, .^nierican was the 
lowest-cost operator last year with an 
average of 41.36 cents per ton mile. 
►Mail Pay Need— National also shows 
a decreasing dependence upon mail pn\’. 
During its 1950 fiscal year, 11.22% of 
its total revenues was deris ed from miiil 
pay. I'or the 1951 period this ratio was 
reduct'd to 7.08%. 'Ilic company as- 
serted tliat its mail pav, wliich vieldcd 
50.1170 per mile, was one of tl'ie low- 
est per mile rates in the industry. How- 
cs’Cr, on a ton mile basis it is more than 
font times that of the "Big Four." For 
1950 Natioii.ll received 52.74 per ton 
mile. Iliis eumpared with 63 cents per 
ton mile for the "Big Four" as estab- 
lished as a pennanent rate for 1950. 

The "Big Four” mail rate has been 
reduced to 45 cents a ton mile for 1951. 
wliicli would tend to create a further 
disproportionate spread between this 
group and National. However, subse- 
quent to die release of its report. Na- 
tional had announced its intention of 
petitioning for lower mail rates. This 
may anticipate action from the C.5B 
wliich lias pres'ionsh' declared tliat its 
staff was sun cs iiig mail rates for a groii]) 
of air carriers \vith the likelihood of is- 
suing "show cause” orders imposing re- 
ductions (Avi.uiox Wvi.s; June 4. 
p. 39). 

National's financial position, while 
declared to be senind. actually shon’s a 
slight decline in net working capital. 
At June 30, 1951, net working capital 
aggregated S1.450.616, down sligbth 
from the 51.653.545 sliown at June 30. 
1950. 'Hie actual cash position, bow- 
cs cT. is siibstantialh' improved, np from 
51.819,751 to 56,063,984. 

► Net M'ortli U]>-C3f gre.iter significance 
is the material improsemeiif in the com- 
pam’s net worth position. This is up 
froiii 56.''53.766 to 58.842,839, a gain 
of almost 31 %. Tliis uas after declara- 
tion of two cash dividends of 25 cents 
e.ich in the first six months of 1951. 
This was flic first cash disidend dis 
Imrscincnt in tlic company’s histoiy. 

Fixed amounts had a net depreciated 
value of 57.146,501 at June 30, 1951. 
Tins w.is largcU’ leprcsented bs flying 
eciuipment and consisted of eight 
DC-6s, six nC-4s and 11 I.ockhccd 
I, odes tars. 

On Julv 10, 1951. National pnrcha.sed 
174,000 ‘sliares of its connnon stock 
from W. R. Cr.icc &• Co. at 514.375 


per share. This represented d capital 
outlay of more than 52,500,000. Up to 
.•\ug. 30, 1951, 68,000 shares of this 
stock was resold at a reported average 
price higher than that acquired in ju^. 
While the indicated remaining outlay 
of about 51,500,000 may appear to be 
a strain on (he company’s financial po- 
sition, such a condition is more appar- 
ent than real. 

Mention is made of flic company's 
incentive bonus plan authorized in 
1949. A total of 176 employes were 
reported to base tevcived average 
txinnses of 55,057 during the last fiscal 
veat. This would aggregate $538,032 
for flic group, llic proxy statement 
however, indicates that of this amount, 
5239,225 or about 45%, was paid to a 
total of 16 officers and directors. 

National has agreements to purchase 
six DC-6Bs, together with the necessary 
engines, at u total oiitlav of $6,716,- 
000. Of this amount, $228,948 had 
been made in progress pannents at June 
30, 1951. With dcliseries of the new- 
equipment scheduled through the fall 
of 1952, the company should experience 
little difficulty in paying for these acqui- 
sitions. 

Ill the proxs materials released by the 
''Independent Stockholders’ Commit- 
tee” reference is made to projected 
capital expenditures amounting to as 
high as SI 3 million. Should this be the 
case, aitiunigli this estimate is not en- 
dorsed l>y the management, the com- 
pany with its current earnings’ record 
cm readily finance tlii' broad program. 
At June 30, 1951, a .short-term un- 
secured lank note pasable was outstand- 
ing in the amount of 52 million. 

Increased hank loans may be ob- 
tained or additional common stock sold. 
Prcsumabls this may be one reason why 
the management desires to have availa- 
ble for general corporate |)urpo.scs the 
588.463 shares of common stock prc'i- 
ouslv reserved for issuance to M'. R. 
Grace & Co. and Pan American World 
.5iruavs. Inc, in connection with the 
since canceled interchange agreements. 

► Stock O|stion— .'3t present, 1.000,000 
sliares ate issued and outstanding. 
•\long w ith the 588,465 sliares to be rc- 
le.iscd for general corporate purposes. 
1 1.535 additional shares arc resen-od for 
the exercise of options granted ten offi- 
cers at 511.37 per share. Should all of 
these shares be issued, there will then 
lie 1.600.000 common shares outstand- 

I ig. 

.-\uv contemplated financing moves 
mav go forward following the rcclec- 
tioM of the miuiiigeiucnt expected at 
the stockholders’ me'cting. It is known 
in aiiv ociit tliat the 106,000 share', 
remaining ftiim the M’. R. Grace & Cn, 
transaction are for sale. This may be 
L-ombined with a larger stock offering 
together with arrangement of an ex- 
tended bank credit. — Sclig .-Mtsctuil 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



Flying Boat Designs Meet Highspeed Goal 



Research at Convair de- 
velops new theories to 
widen crafts’ use. 

Acrodniainic and liydrodvnamic re- 
finements liave been teamed to lay at 
rest the weary argument of “seaplane 
vs. landplane" in tlie.liiglispced regime. 
Tlicrc now appears to lie no reason for 
distinction between the seaplane and 
tlie landplanc in tliis region. 

Intensive studies at Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.'s liydrodynainic 
research laboratoiy liuvc resulted in a 
satisfactory solution fur water-basing 
"idealized" aerodyiiainic configurations. 

Early efforts in tlic development of 
tile relatively slow flying boat leaned 
heavily on tlic technology and experi- 
ence of the naval arehitcet. But in Con- 
vair's new and prugrcssis’c approach to 
higlispecd. water-based aircraft, its engi- 
neers ditched tlicso old “fundamentals'’ 
and adopted a new concept based on 
these premises: 

• An aircraft is, first, an integrated ve- 
liiclc designed to operate as an efficient 
acrodvnaniic configuration. 

• And. secondly, some means must be 
pros'ided to permit transition from the 
ground— or water— to flight and back to 
the takeoff surface. 

Based on this approach, it was rea- 
soned that alt aircraft of a specific 
category should be highly refined aero- 


dynamic configurations having, in gen- 
eral, tlic "same" appearance regardless 
of their transitory requirements. Carry- 
ing this thought further, tlic conclusion 
was that there need be no difference in 
the pcrforniance of a land or water- 
based aircraft having the same acio- 
dsmamic mission. 

How Convair engineers went about 
proving out this theory is detailed in a 
paper "A Review of Ilieh-Spccd Hydro- 
dynamic Development,’’ by Ernest C. 
Stout, assistant to Coiivair’s chief engi- 
neer. before the recent tliird inter- 


national |omt conference of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
tlic Roy-.il Aetonauticul Society, at 
Brighton, Enjlund (Aviation Week 
Sept- 10, p. 1^. 

► ‘Model’ Approach— In Convair's re- 
scarcli, the dynamically similar mode! 
tccliniqne has played a vital role. It 
was used in England, and introduced 
in the U. S. by Stout, who is considered 
one of the country’s leading liydro- 
dvnamicists. Beginning in 1943, Con- 
liiii started the development of free- 
body, dynamically similar models which 
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SKrVlb l'KOII'.CT-lilglis|wi-d Msi|>bue rvseareb iiiugiaiii-indudud the cvaliuUon of 
bydiodynamic characteristics of these seven, sleek dynamically siinilac models. Experience 




were self-propelled and icniotely cou- 
trolled by positioning niuUiciiauiiel 

Success of this project gave Com-afr 
a practical tescarcii l<ol tiiat not only 
gave mipetus to its studies but sased 
time and expense and mtruduevd a 
large factor ut safety m proving out 
tlie merits ot a prototype bclurc it 
was actually constructed— witness the 
XP5Y-1, tlic Navy’s patrol transport 
turboprop flving boat (Aviaiton W elk 
Nov. i<i, 194a. p. 22). 

After Convau’s subsonic research 
program for the U. S. Na\y gatlicrcd 
sufficient design criteria for tlic pro- 
posal of tile turboprop-powered Xl’iY, 
cunipjiiy engmccts nent alicad with 
anotlicr study for refining water-based 

► XB-46 Basis— Tlicy realized that the 
successful development of a highspeed, 
propeller-driven configuration would 
provide only a temporary anssver until 
steps were taken to incorporate pure 
turliojcts into an efficient liydrodynamic 

Because propellers were to be elimi- 
nated, says Stout, tlic initial study re- 
solved into an effort to minimize hull 
Iicight and still provide adequate spray 
clearance for air intakes and critical 
structure. 

Convair had just completed the 
XB-46— its first jct-propcilcd bomber— 
Ircnec it appeared logical to start with 
this design and water-base the model 
with minimum revision. 

Various approaches were made using 
extreme Icnglh-bcam ratios, light load- 
ing and other sclicmcs. But all of these 
configurations incorporated tlic b.isic 
elements of comcntional liulls, sucli as 
sharp dimes and stqis. and did not 
provide the static buoyancy or mray 
control required without excessive fron- 
tal area— hence, aerodynamic drag. 

► Spray Action— At this point, an earlier 
and promising development— the verti- 
cal spray strip— was bronglit into the 
picture. This scheme had been devised 
because the conventional V-bottom 
IniU. long used in research on planing 

f ihcnomcna, had never proved satis- 
actory for a se-splane because of the 
great height to wliich spray would rise 
on leaving the chine. Hence, rule-of- 
thumb criteria had dictated some form 
of tnmss'ctsc curvature— chine flare. 

Wlien extreme overloading of con- 
s'cntional seaplanes became a critical 
factor, C-xtensive studies were under- 
taken to determine effect of modifica- 
tion of transverse curvature on spray 
height. 

It n-as found that a radius too small 
would act only on a layer of water im- 
mrdi.ntclv adjacent to the hull and tlie 
inertia of tlic unaffected mass would 
carry it past the local curvature with 
little change in direction. Also, if reflex 
flare were employed, the adjacent layer 
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would rebound from tlic miaffuctcd 
ina^ and rise liigbct t)ian if there were 
no dare at all. 

► Spray Dam— It was then concluded 
that the most cfFceti\’e control was ob- 
tained bv a generous radius covering 
roughh- one-third of the bottom and 
terminating with a horizontal or slightly 
downward direction at the chine. ,\ 
simple means ss-as employed— a metal 
strip attached to the hiill without flare. 
This strip was progressively deflected 
and the spray height rccordcd- 

rhere was no improvement beyond 
a few degrees of the horizontal, where 
the reflected spray steadily became 
worse. The study was continued, says 
Stout, and when the strip approached 
a near-vertical position an interest- 
ing phenomenon occnrtcd-thcrc was 
marked reduction in the spray height. 
The iiiCTcascd effectiveness apparently 
w-as due to the sharp intersection of the 
strip with the bottom, in effect acting 
as a dam. 'Iliis was the promising 
scheme Convait resorted to in its new 
watcr-basing studies with the XB--16 
configuration. 

► Departure From Tradition— In this 
research, savs Stout, there was complete 
deviation from established naval archi- 
tecture practice. 

A generous wing-hull fillet was added 
to the original XB-46 configuration, 
and to keep tlie tliickncss ratio of this 
addition witliin aerodynamic reason, 
tlic planfotm w-a.s faired generously into 
the how and stem of the fuselage. Be- 
cause frontal aa-a had been increased, 
this was offset by elinrinating engine 
nacelles and housing the powerpknts 
within the fillets. 

If spray dams on this smoerth fillet 
could give adequate spray control the 
Ij-asis for a |)tactical design would be 
established— particularly with spray dam 
retraction in flight. 

A simple bridle-towed dyiianiically 
similar model w-as built, largelv retain- 
ing the basic airframe of the XB-46. to 
check hydrodynamic characteristics, 
which were found to be encouraging. 
After minor revisions in the sprav dam 
and .step it was concluded that spras 
could be controlled at the design gross 
and that hydrodynamic stability was 
siitisfactorv. 

► Siip|)ressioir Action- These tests 

showed that the sprav darn was effective 
because it violently agitated the main 
spray blister, mixing it thoroughly with 
air. The aerated mass is deflected down 
with great force in a high-vclocitv [et 
and penetrates the fret- water surface 
with little or no rebound. The high- 
velocity curtain so generated effectively 
contains the mass of svatcr not directly 
contacted bv the dam. 

'Hte dynamic model showed that the 
how wave at a speed for maximum bow 
spray was completely suppressed. At 
no point did the spray reach a height 
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gttJlci than the dam. .\t a tomparablc 
ioadiiig, the bow wave on a conveu- 
tional liuU with shaip chine and Rate 
M ould go completely over the wing. Ad- 
ditional tests in morlerately rough water 
and ctossM'inds also showed satisfactory 
operation, except that some form of 
wingtip flotation was needed to assist 
the very low lighting moment inherent 
in this basic design. 

Adaption of the XB-46 to a water- 
based configuration was. strictly speak- 
ing. a subsonic development. But it 
wa.s carried forward to collect prelimi- 
nary data applicable to the installation 
of jets in transonic and vi|)ersonic 
water-based designs. 

Upon reviewing the results with the 
inodiRed XB--16 dynamic model, the 
Navy granted authorization for a re- 
search program designed to combine 
the benefits of the spray dam investiga- 
tion with a stud) of completely smooth 
lerodynamic fbniis of high critical 
Mach nnmber. 

►Blended Hull Concept— .\daption of 
transonic aircraft design to watcr-ba.ved 
operation, without sacrificing any of the 
high standards of hvdrodvnamic per- 
fomiante which alrc-.idy had been intro- 
duced, indicated that a radical approach 
wa.s necessary. 

It appeared logical, repirts Stout, to 
start with an ideal actoduiamic con- 
figuration and. through hvdrnduiainic 
research, develop new principles and 
applications which, though different in 
concept, would result in the same de- 
gree of seaworthiness and stabilitv nor- 
mally associated with the best Inilh of 
conventional forms. 

It was otwious that the in-flight con- 
figuration had to be a smooth, un- 
broken form with high critical Mach 
iiumlscr sections tlucmghout. ,\nd to 
insure elementary flotation, there would 
have to be sufficient body volume so 
tliat engines, air inlets, exhaust open- 
ings would not be subjected to flooding 
action. 

Combination of thc.se two require- 
ments and the spray-dam data from the 
XB-46 studies led logicallv to a 


"blended wing-huH'’ as the most promis- 
ing approach to the ba.sic researc’i prob- 

Now it was necessary to develop a 
fundamental set of lines to meet the 
aerodynamic and flotation requirements, 
also to provide a basis for the construc- 
tion of a series of dynamically siraUar 
models for the rcvcarch- 

► Aerodynamics Stressed— First step was 
to select a desirable transonic sweptwing 
planform and thickness ratio from a 
strictly aerodjniainic viewpoint. The 
center portion was gradually thickened 
to a maximum at the centerline to give 
the required bodv depth for flotation. 
For efficient utilization major portion 
of this volume was placed below the 
normal chord plane. 

Desired aerodynamic thickness ratio 
was maintained through the thickened 
center section by increasing tlie chord 
in this rc-gioii in direct proportion to 
tile increased thickness. 'IIjc best of 
liydrodynamic design practice was iii- 
vorpotated w here it did not cnmpromisc- 
the basic iierodviianiic criteria pre 
vioiisiy cst.iblished. 

It was found that straight transv-ci.sc 
.'lid buttock sections could be used in 
the luill without altering the critical 
Math number. 'Iliese alterations, savs 
Stmit. provided a good planing section 
of adequate deadrise to absorb water 
Uxids incident to high speed operation, 
\iid because of the increased chords, 
required in the region of thickness 
transition, adequate planing length was 
Druv ided for good livdnidv-namic opera- 

It was also established that this cle- 
mentan' body, because of its low CG 
and high water-plane inertia, would 
float upriglit without aiixiliarv devices 
such as tip floats. 

,\nd it became increasingly apparent 
that a true actodvnamic form could 
meet adequately, or in some cases ex- 
ceed. many established hvdrodvn.imic 
design criteria. 

► Skate Proicct— Principal problems of 
the blended hull hydrodynamic research 
were rocogni/cd as w-ater sepamtinn and 


control at die boundaries of tiie plan- 
ing surfaces, and detailed data on such 
items as stability during takeoff and 
landing, waterlooping, low-speed maneu- 
verability, etc. Investigation of these 
factors became the "Skate Project" 
(Aviation Wzek Oct. 2?, 1950, p. 1-1) 
and consisted of nine basic evaluations- 

With the blended hull, it was pos- 
sible to vary the length-beam ratio be- 
tween broad limits by appropriate loca- 
tion for the retractable spray dams. 

A previously developed "beam selec- 
tion" chart vv-as found to apply very 
well to tile blended hull. Stout com- 
pared. by illustration, a typical blended- 
huU form to an appropriately scaled 
comparable view of the XP5Y-1. He 
noted that tlie critical spray clearance, 
which in the conventional ease is the 
bottom of the propeller, was very nearly 
the same for the blended design. He 
observed that when it was considered 
that the spray dam has proved more 
effective than transverse curvature and 
a sharp chine, the comparison became 

Because tiie interaction of aerody- 
namics and hydrodynamics is so pro- 
nounced on blended forms, a precise 
criteria is not as simple as in the con- 
ventional case, hence a specific evalua- 
tion i.s indicated for each design. 

To facilitate dam retraction, says 
Stout, it was desirable to locate the dam 
on a straight element of the planing 
surface and run it well forward. For 
best results it would be located verti- 
cally on tile lull] so that about one-third 
of its length to the center of buovanev 
is out of the water at static rest- Tail 
spray is practically eliminated and there 
appears no necessity for carrying the 
dam aft of the stc|). 

In most cases, a full-scale depth of 5 
or 6 in. for the dam was found to he 
sufficient. 

To prevent spanvvise spread of after- 
body water, a fixed chordwise fence was 
installed at inboard end of the ailerons. 
► Step. Waterloop Data— Tlie step is 
al.vc) retractable. It receives forced ven- 
tilation because it has no access to the 
atmosphere at the chine. The moderate 
air requirements were easily obtained 
from a small forward opening deck 
scoop. Step lias a 45-deg. planform 
with an extended depth at the keel of 
9-10% of the width. Step plates, in 
extended position, fair with the straight 
buttocks of the fotebodv because anv 
discontimiih' here would give severe 
porpoising instabilitv. 

No curvature of the forebody can be 
tolerated for at least 14 beams forward 
of the step, and this coupled with 
ventilation for an adequatelv deep step, 
will give excellent takeoff and landing 
stability for the blended hull, 

maiority of yvatcrloops with con- 
ventional seaplanes may be attributed 
to the float burying in the waves at 
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iiigh water speeds, as a result of inieoii- 
trolled roll. Stout reports that the 
blendcd-huil configuration has its CG 
below the metacenter, that is, it has 
ship stability. Thus, the tendency to 
roll, and magnitude of roll, under same 
conditions of wind and sea, will be 
considerably less than with the conven- 
tional seaplane. An appicciably higlier 
angle of roll is icquiiM to bring the 
Skate-type wing into tlie water as com- 
pared to the conventional float position. 
Extensive catapult landing studies of 
blended-hull designs, up to roll and/or 
yaw angles of 20 deg., have demon- 
strated no tendency to waterloop, says 
Stout. 

Studies were also made of eombiiia- 
tion dive brake and water rudder. High 
water loads required that brakes be 
closed at water contact. But as speed 
decreased slightly thev were very effec- 
tive to slow the aircraft rapidly, and 
used as a rudder the brake gave excel- 
lent low speed maneuverability. 

Alternate air intake doors and tailpipe 
closures were also developed. 'Ilicsc are 
not requited for normal operation, tests 
indicated, but gave protection for the 
static or moored condition, where large 
slugs of water could break over these 
openings. 

► Mach .95 Example— Numerous design 
studies have been made coveting all 
transonic requirements from vinglc- 

£ ' ice fighter to long-range patrol 
mber. Stout gave data cm a typical 
intermediate type, twin-engine. -10,000- 
Ib.-gross fighter-bomber, as an example. 
Requirements dictated a thin wing and 
moderately high sweep. Wing loading 
(about -45 Ib./sq. ft.t and airplane size 
were established on hash of moderate 
takeoff and landing speeds and on fuel 
required to give a reasonable range. 
Structural weight, fuel for cruise, and 
water clearance considerations led to 
aspect ratio of -4 and taper latio of 
2.5:1 for this studv. 

An NACA OOOS-154 w ing section was 
chosen on the Ixisis of favorable pressure 
distributions for high speed, and a rela- 
tively large le.iding edge radius favorable 
for stalling chameteristics. lliis section 
was used on the outer wing panels and 
blended into siniikir sections used lo 
develop the hull shape. 

Sweep of 40 deg. at the i chord line 
w-js found to be the most satisfactory 
compromise betyvceii compressibility 
and adverse effects of swee|) with re- 
spect to lift, stability and control. 
Shortspan convaitional wing flaps and 
leading edge slats were included to give 
satisfactory landing and takeoff speed.y 
with freedom from tip stall. 

As a result of tunnel tests, an adjust- 
able stabilizer was cho.sen— NACA 
0007-64 section. Tliis lower thickness 
ratio combined with 41-dcg. sweep gave 
a higher critical speed than the wing. 
Windtvinnel tests of a model con- 
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figumtiun substautiatcd all anticipated 
requirements for drag, lift, stabilit)' and 
control, says Stout- High speed was of 
the order of Mach 0.95— indicating that 
level flight transonic performance could 
be attained with a hydtodyiiamicalh' 
prosed water-Kised aircraft designed in 
accordance with the blended-hull con- 

► L:lta Plus Blended HuU-W'itli re- 

craft. Stout holds that Realise the 
major portion of the problems involved 
lies in the subsonic stages and largely 
involves integration of a suitable tran- 
.sitoiy landing device into a basic aero- 
dynamic configuration, there is every 
reason to suppose that a supersonic 
solution is merely a matter of time and 
within the Capabilities of current re- 
search techniques and facilities- 

Studies have been begun to investi- 
gate the basic parameters of supersonic 
water-basing. It lias been found that 
the fundamental hydrodynamic prob- 
lem is the extension of basic planing 
theory and impact alleviation to much 
higlrcr water speeds than previoush 
considered. 

MTiile continually lower power load- 
ings will increase tlie net accelerating 
force for takeoff, resulting in shorter 
takeoff distance and time, the actual 
getaway speeds are going to rise steadily. 


says Stout, due tu increase in wing 
loading and reduction in maximum lift 
inherent in these configurations. 

In view of Convair’s extensive ex- 
perience with the delta-wing XF-92A 
and the promise this wing scheme 
shows, it was natural that this aero- 
dynamic form should be employed in 
the supersonic research program. 

The hydrod)namic configuration 
offering the least comprontise with 
statics and low speed operation, says 
Stout, appeared to be the blended hull. 
And because of the broad experience 
with fonn during tlie Skate project, it 
was chosen for pieliminari- studies. 

Here again, a dynamic flying model 
will be used. It incorporates a 60-deg. 
delta wing. '1 n take care of the in- 
creased impact loads due to higher get- 
•iway speed, the deadrisc has been in- 
creased to give the same structural load 
required for conventional design. With 
power loadings that will be available, 
says Stout, high deadrise hulls as in this 
application liold great promise for suc- 
cessful rough water operation at vciy 
high planing speed, 

A windtunncl model of the configura- 
tion indicates that the desired areo- 
dynamic cleanliness and performance is 
attainable. 

With the research program well into 
the considerations of supersonic design, 


Stout contends that it is safe to sai- 
that the probability of achieving the 
original objective is excellent and that 
it is not too early to give high-speed 
water-based aircraft seTions considera- 
tion in strategic planning. 

Wave Shaper 

Berkshire Laboratories, 598 Lexing- 
ton Road, Concord, Mass., announces 
three new Labmarkers, wave-shaping 
devices for producing time marks in 
cathode-ray oscillography. 

The Labmarker converts a sinusoidal 
input into a series of sharp unidirec- 
tional pulses. These pulses may be dis- 
played directly on the tube face bs 
connecting the Labmarker output to 
the vertical input of an oscilloscope. 
Timing marks consisting of breaks in 
the oscilloscope trace can be obtained 
by connecting the Labmarker output 
to the "Z” input terminals. 

The unit is self-contained, and may 
be plugged into the terminals of an 
oscillator. 

Models are available which give pips 
of cither positive, negative or both 
polarities. Peak amplitude of the out- 
put pulse is about oiie-twenticth of the 
input voltage, which may be up to 
56v, Frequency range covered is from 
25 cycles to one megacycle. 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


-BENDIXSCINFLEX ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


MINIMUM VOLTAGE DROP 
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Meet the Hose Clamp Champ 

Aero-Scal’s famous worm-drive principle set a new stand- 
ard of hose clamp design— spread from aviation to automo- 
tive and wide industrial use. Vibration can't loosen Aero- 
Seal. And because clamping pressure is uniform all around 
there is no collapsing or distorting of hose or tube. Uses arc 
legion in aircraft, automotive, marine and industrial prod- 
ucts — wherever vibration is a problem and a tight connec- 
tion the solution. But be sure to get the best — the original 
Breeze Aero-Seal Hose Clamp. Available in ALL STAIN- 
LESS STEEL or with STAINLESS BANDS with other 
components cadmium plated. Manufactured to conform 
to current ANA specifications. 





WRITE TOOAT fo 


BRUZB 

^eto^-SeeU' Host clamps 

BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
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OF A LINE 

FOR ARMED FORCES 

COMMUNICATIONS... 


‘GUARD-A-SEAL” CONTROLS >» 


Also MINfATURE ANO SUB -MWIA TOBE CONTEOIS— WEITE 

GUARDIAN^ELECTRIC 

1641-L W. WAINUT STREET w' CHICAGO 12, 1UINOIS 


I NACA Reports | 

(.VACA Tcchiiicjl Nolcs arc minimal 

domeslic use only. They m obtainable, 
/fee of charge, only by pefsons having j 
pfo/essionaJ iiiferest in them. Write to 
Division of Research /n/orniat/on, NACA, 
172-1 F St.. N. W„ Washington 25, D.C.J 

► I'otsiona! Strength of Stiffened l>- 
Tubes (TN 2362)-by E. F, Kav.iiiaiigli 
.tnd \V. D. Drinkwater, 

The purpose of this investigation lias 
been to develop a chart that will pennit 
tlie estimation of the ultimate torsional 
strength of stiffened D-sectioiis. 

A series of torsional tests wa.s inaclb 
on stiffened D-tubes of Alclad 24 S-T? 
•iluminiim allov with a cross section 
similar to tlie NACA 0014 airfoil sec- 
tion; tlie closing web is at 30% of the 
chord. Stiffeners consisted of ribs and 
stringers. 

An average strength chart has' been 
developed h)r this type of strncture 
tliat takes into account tlie skin thick- 
ne-ss. rib spacing and stringer spacing. 
This chart may al.to be used for nnstif- 
fened D-tubes, 

Unit tivists and unit strain were 
measured at a number of points on most 
Ilf tiie specimens. Measurement of the 
unit twist indicated agreement between 
this type of structure and theory below 
the buckling point. However the unit- 
strain measurements could be verified 
by theoretical analysis only for the 
strains measured in the webs. 

► Friction at High Sliding Velocities of 
Oxide Films on Steel Surfaces Bound- 
an-Liibricatcd with Stearic-.Acid Soln- 
ti^s (TN 23B6)-by Robert L. John- 
son, M.irsliall B. Peterson and Max A. 
Swikert. 

Marginal boundary lubrication Iia.s 
resulted from the use of low-viscosity 
oils in aircraft engines to allow satis- 
factory operation at low temperatures. 

Use has been considered of lubricant 
additives lo provide increased load 
capacity of sliding surfaces. The object 
of the research reported in this note 
was to investigate a fatty acid (stearic 
acid) as an additive for the lubrication 
of steel at liigh sliding velocities; a fur- 
tlicr object was to determine the effect 
of prepared surface oxide films on lubri- 
cation by fatty acids. 

It was found that lubrication with 
stearic acid as an additive in cetane was 
effective at sliding velocities up to 
3,000 feet pet minute, both for clean 
steel surfaces and for surfaces coated 
with ferric oxide. 

The experiments indicate that the 
type of surface oxide ,ind the thickness 
of the oxide Elm are important in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of additive. 


VOL'SHAN 



“AVIATION IN ITSELF 
IS NOT INHERENTLY 
DANGEROUS-BUT LIKE 
THE SEA, IT IS TERRIBLY, 
UNFORGIVING OF ANY ' 
CARELESSNESS, INCAPACITY 
OR NEGLECT" 


With appreciation to IVriglii .4eronaiiiic(il 
Corporation, for bringing to our attention 
these memorable words of C. R. Smith, 
President of American Airlines. 

Aircraft Bolts carry a heavy loud of 
responsibility— because they must FLY. 
VOI-SHAN bolts have a proveil record 
of dependability in meeting all require- 



bolts for 


VITAL SECURITY 
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A look behind the scenes at Eastern Air Line’s 
great maintenance base reveals why Eastern 

lays such stress on "Double Dependability." 
There, you will find that Eastern 

takes extra pains, extra steps throughout 
its overhaul operations, to make doubly 

sure its planes perform properly. 

And Eastern’s deep concern for safety 
applies in its choice of engine lubricants, too. 

For this critical element. Eastern relies, 
exclusively, upon Sinclair Aircraft Oil. 


What's behind Eastern's 

DOUBLE 

DEPENDABILITY 
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throughout the 

United Slateis now have more than 85 Lear factory-trained, factory- 
approved specialists permanently available for the installation and service 
of Lear L-2 Autopilots. These men have been thoroughly sciiooled at the 
Lear factory by the designers of the L-2 Autopilot in every aspect of its 
operation and maintenance. You can noiv purchase a Lear 1^-2 Autopilot 
—described by airmen as “the greatest contribution to flying since the 
invention of the airplane itself”— with the assurance of getting factory- 
level attention in your own home town, or no more than forty-five 
minutes’ flying time from it. Write today for a free illustrated copy 
of the L-2 information manual and the name and address of your near- 
est factory-authorized L-2 Autopilot service station. Lear Incorporated, 
11916 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 64, California. 




the LEAR autopilot 


EQUIPMENT 



■(-0-4 SCHEDULE call? tot dcli«r>- of -10 plaoes lo "nVA bv June. 1952. 


TWA Bustting With 4-0-4 Plans 

Experience with 2-0-2 easing way for debut of larger 
Martin craft: fir.'it delivery due late this month. 


By Georj-c L. Cliiidliaii 

Kansas City, Mo.-Trans World .Vii 
lines likes its MiitHii 2-0-2.\s and looks 
foroaid to tlic arrival of its fleet of 
larger and iinpt()\ ed Nlartiii -t-U-+s. 

The 2-0-2.4 is popular with TWAT 
engineering e.-recuthes. Robert \V. 
Rummel, the airline’s chief engineer, 
and Raymond M. Dunn, director of 
engineering and maintenance. 

Rummel told Aviatiok Week that 
the 2-0-2A was introduced into sched- 
uled service with fewer delays and 
mechanical problems than any other 
new aircraft in TWA’s experience— and 
that includes the Douglas DC-1, DC-2, 
DC-3, Boeing Stratoliner and Lockheed 
Constellation. For example, in the flrst 
month of operation, the 2-0-2A had 
only 18 malfunctions per 1,000 flying 
hours whereas on another new type of 
airplane introduced several years ago, 
•nVA had 2-t malfmictioiK pet 1,000 

In &ct. during the earl; period of 
M.irtin operation. TWA flew more 
block hours per delay with the 2-0-2A 
than it did with some of its four-engine 
equipment. 

► ‘Bug’ Treatment-.\5 would be ex- 
pected. after the airplane accumulated 
flying liours, some "bugs" did develop, 
during the winter the malfunctions in- 
creased. But lliese bugs ha\o responded 
well to corrective action, as evidenced 
bv marked decrease in current troubles. 
TWA asserts that the 2-0-2’s engines 
have been remarkablv free from isrob- 
lems, rangine from minor difficulties 
to engine failure.?. 

Both Riunmcl and Dunn are hopeful 
tliat the 4-0-4 will be even easier to in- 


liuducc siiiee llie airline's flight and 
ground personnel will have had more 
than a vear's experience with its pre- 
decessor oil which to build a smooth 
debut for the larger, pressurized air- 
craft. 

First uf tile 4-0-4s is scliedulcd for 
delivery during the latter part of this 
month. By the end of the next month, 
two additional aircraft will base been 
added. Deliveries are laid out so that 
bv the end of the r ear TWA should 
have received 12 of this model. B\ 
June, 1952. the entire fleet of 40 Mar 
tin 4-0-4s will hare been deliiercd. 
Rummel said. 

► Getting Ready— 'l'W.\ is busy ptepar 
ing for tire 4-0-4's arrival. This ptepara 
tion has been under way since spring. 
1950. «hen tlie 2-0-2A introduction 
program was launched. 

Introduction of the 4-0-4 into 
TM'A’s domestic seivicc siiould be ex- 
pedited considcrahh’ because much of 
the planning for it overlapped planning 
for the 2-0-2A. This tsvo-in-one scheme 
should prove a money saser, Rummel 

T^e first two 4-0-4S received will 
be assigned to pilot training. Crews 
already checked out on the 2-0-2A will 
bt gis’en intensive ground training to 
f.imiliarize themselves with the many 
differences in the two aircraft. They 
will also receive transition flying. 

Pilots not having experience on the 
2-0-2A will be given specialized ground 
training and flight transition time until 
tliev arc completely f.imilinr with tlic 
plane. T?ie actual amount of training 
gii-en to 2-0-2A captains will depend 
largch' on how similar the hvo planes 
are. TW.A expects it will take seven 


uioiiths to check out the necessary 
CTews for the whole fleet of 4-0-4s. 

Ground school instructors already 
have been sent to the Martin plant to 
be trained on the 4-0-4 and a training 
course lia.s been set up at the airline’s 
main base licre for flight personnel. In- 
structor flight crews will be trained at 
the Martin plant. Tlicy in turn will 
check out additional fligiit instructors 
to form tlic cadre of TWA’s 4-0-4 
check pilots. 

► Route Familiarization-Befoic flight 
crews take tlie plane into commercial 
sers'ice, they will be given 25 hours of 
route familiarization over the airline's 
skyways and air ports. 

Virtually csery department of TWA 
is currently working on some phase of 
the 4-0-4’s debut. Rummel is serving as 
coordinator in integrating the plane 
into the airline’s schedule and route 
pattern. 

One of the planes, with a corps oi 
instructor personnel, will visit each line 
station to permit mechanics and ground 
personnel to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their respective duties on 
the aircraft. 

Dunn, TWA’s maintenance and en- 
gineering director, has set up detailed 
maintenance training for the plane, in- 
cluding allocation of one 4-04 for me- 
chanics at the overhaul base. 

Because of all this training, the 
planes will have flown many hundreds 
of hours before the traveling public sets 
foot in one. 

From a traffic standpoint, TWA an 
ticipates that tlie many refinements for 
increased pas.sengcr comfort will attract 
new business, and please regular cus- 
tomers as well, cspcciallv in those cities 
where 4-0-4S will replace DC-3s cur- 

TWA already has found that passen 
gers like tlie 2-0-2A's tail loading tamp 
and the advantages of carrv-on baggage. 
TWA’s 2-0-2AS currently arc flown 
only between Kansas City and New 
York with iutcriiiediate stops. The 
4-0-4s will be flown from coast to coast, 
witli stops en route. 

The airline now has 65 Constella- 
tions flying from San Francisco as far 
as Bombay, India. Ten Super Con 
-.tellations are sclicditled for delivery 
next year. The 2-0-2Asnow underlease 
from Martin u ill he returned as soon as 
the 4-0-4 delivciics have been com 
pleted next summer. 

PanAm Standardizes 
Slralocruiser Props 

Propellers on Pan American World 
-Airways Pacific-Aiaska division Boeing 
Stratocruisers will soon be changed from 
Curtiss Electric to Hamilton Standard. 

Princijile reason for the swap from 
the rnimd tip to square tip props, ac- 
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Williamsport’s modern municipal airport 
provides prompt, dependable service... 



with Esso Aviation Products... 



e of 3,950 lb. per pUnc.'Take- 


but P.\A engineers expeet . slight in- 

be complete standardiz.ition; the di- 
is nosv using both tipc-s of pro- 

^ Schedule calls for four iJrops to be 


NWA Adopts Analyzf'i- 
For 



The test aircraft rang up these impres- 




lion b- Benson, NW'A's manager of 


Much of thTs Xfc 'viTi be eliminated br- 

iilSill! 


You re — 

FULLY EQUIPPED- 
fot' the BEST in 
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and navigation... 
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Ask ALCOA for the 
fUghtmeta! Training 
Aids you need 



USAF CONTRACTS 


I'ollowing is ii list o( rccciit USAF 

1I1E= 

Sliitfi 

Standard -Thomson 

dqieiJalib 

iiiilii 



Weight; 1 lb., 10 oz. Diameter; rheostat- Weight; 1 1 or.; length; 

5% length; 6H For complete 5!i,-;diameter; l Alst. avail- 

STANDARO-THOMSON CORPORATION • DAYTON 2, OHIO 

BBSSi 

SSi 

Standard -Thomson 





All types of modern aircraft rely on Clifford Feather 
Weights for oil cooling. They are the only all-brated 
type of oil cooler. Their superior weight-strength ratio 
is a result of Clifford's patented brazing method and 
accurate pre-testing in Clifford's wind tunnel labora- 
tory . . . largest and most modem in the aeronautical 
heat exchanger industry. For full details on Clifford 
Feather Weight All-Aluminum Oil Coolers, write 
CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
136 Grove St., Waltham 54, Massachusetts. Division 
of Standard-Thomson Corporation. Sales offices in 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Autopilot Control 

An automatic altitudi; control, accu- 
rate to ±50 ft. and designed for use 
witli tlie L-2 and otlicr autopilots, lias 
been placed on the market by Lear, Inc. 

The control, in conjunction with the 
autopilot, maintains the plane at a con- 
stant barometric pressure altitude 
through an effective operating range of 
1,000 ft. above sea level to 20,000 ft. 
above. 


The device is simply constructed, 
Lear stresses. It has no gear trains, em- 
ploying instead a pressure sensitive 
bellows, an cicctrcmagnetic disconnect 
clutch and an electrical "El” pick-oS 
differential transformer. 

A switch is closed to energize the 
electromagnetic clutch. Tliis clutches 
the sensitive bellows to the electrical 
El pick-off. 

Main function of the bellows is to 
supply linear motion with any linear 
change in altitude. ENpansion or con- 
traction of the bellows, caused by 
change in altitude, rotates tlic clutch 
disc which transmits this motion to the 
clutcli housing, tiicn to a torsion shaft 
whicli rotates the "I” of the El pick- 
off. inducing an unbalanced signal volt- 
•ige in the pick-off coils. Hie signal volt- 
age is fed as input to the clcrntur chan- 
nel of the autopilot amplifier, which 
analizes tlic signal and creates an output 
tor the ela'ator scr\' 0 . 

Tire control is available for 12 and 
24v, systems. It is housed in a cylinder 
3.78 in. in diameter, 2.75 in, high and 
weighs 1.1 lb-, less shockmoiint, 

Lear, Inc., 11916 W., Pico Blvd., Los 
.\ngclcs 64- 



Metal-Nylon Bearing 

Proving there's more than one wav to 
skin a cat, 'Ilioinson Industries, fnc., 
has developed a new Nylon bearing 
which utilizes the advanbgcs offered 
by tliis material as a bearing surface, 
but avoids its shortcomings. 

Called the "Nvlincd” bearing, it is 
expected by the tfrm to extend the use 
of Nylon as a bearing material into 
many aviation and other applications 
previously found unsuitable. Unlike 
plain injection-molded or machined 
Nylon bcirings. the part consists of an 
outer sleeve of inexpensive metal and a 
thin lining of Nylon (du Font’s FM 
10001) bearing rn.itcri.il. 

Tire new bearing permits clnscr fits, 
more uniform load distribnfinn assur- 
ing greater load capacity and life, says 



Hot Forming 
Delivers 
Hot Fighters I 




/\\ NORTHROP 
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Thomson, Wide clearances necessary in 
the usual Nylon bearing to compensate 
for dimensional changes are eliminated. 
They are taken up by a compensation 
g^ in the liner wi^ no appreciable 
effect on tire diameter of the bearing. 

Ilioinson Industries, Inc., Maiihas- 
set, L, I.. N, Y. 

Airborne Case Valve 

A ease of adding a little weight to sub- 
tract a bigger weight is seen in a new 
valve for container protecting airbomt- 

Tile waive, Aveco Scries 1031, acts as 
an emergency one-way vent. It permits 
quick entry of atmospheric air pressure 
it internal pressure in the container is 
so low {from e.xtcnded high-altitude 
flight) as to cause it to collapse during 
rapid descent of the aircraft. The valve 
can be used with eases wliich must be 
watertight and do not admit air fast 
enough to equalize tlic internal pressure 
with the suddenly increased atmos- 
pheric pressure on the outside. 

Since excessive pressure differentiak 
of this type are eliminated by the 
valve, the container docs not have to 
be "beefed up" to withstand them and 
can be constructed of liglitcr materials 
than usual, the maker explains. Also, 
the valve provides a means of venting 
the case so tlic co\'cr can be removed. 


Associated Valve and Engineering 
Co., 1150 W. Marquette Rd., Chi- 
cago 21. 



Tube Protector 


Productinn of a "delayed reset time 
delay relay,’’ designed to protect vacuum 
tubes under rugged operating condi- 
tions in military aircraft has been 
started at the A. \V. Ilaydon Co. 

Tlie unit “assures the desired delay 
in feeding high voltage to the plate cir- 
cuit. holding back the load until the 
catliodcs have reached proper tempera- 
turc," explain Ilaydon engineers. Also, 
in event of a power interruption, it 
opens the circuit. 


specifically, the relay makes possible 
a ddayed reset proportional to tlie time 
delay and a circuit rcclosure time pro- 
portional to the length of current in- 
terruption. An example is a radar in- 
stallation in which a I5-min. dclav is 
provided prior to closure of the foad 
circuit. 'Hie time required for tlic unit 
to reset is 7 min. ^Vhcn a current in- 
terruption less than 7 min. duration 
occurs, the time delay before rcclosure 
is proportional to tlic length of current 
interruption. In other words, a 5-min. 
interruption, for example, would re- 
quire only 5 min. before circuit rcclo- 
surc— eliminating needless "down time’’ 
for the radar set- 

A. W. Ilaydon Co., 232 N. Elm St.. 
W'atcrbury. Conn. 

Space-Saving Motors 

Low inertia servo motors, emphasiz- 
ing space- and weight-saving features, 
are being produced in several models 
by Ford Instrument Co. 

Tlie motors eliminate the need for 
transformers. Tliis is acliiei’cd by build- 
ing them with high voltage control 
windings, says Ford. Tliey also have 
close-coupled windings for feed back 
purposes. Motors ate available in i-, 1 i-, 
5- and 10-watt sizes. 

Ford Instrument Co.. 31-10 Tliom- 
son Avc., Long Island Citv, N, Y. 
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HERE IS SPARK PLUG NEWS 

OF INDUSTRY-WIDE IMPORTANCE! 



THIS R37S-1 


CHAMPION 

T^rk plug 


IS THE ONE SPARK PLUG APPROVED 
FOR ALL THE RADIAL ENGINES LISTED 
BELOW* SINCE THEY COMPRISE THE 
SEVEN BASIC ENGINES USED BY 
ALL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
AIRLINES AND THE USAF. 

THE R37S-1 HAS THESE UNIQUE AND 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: 


1. STANDARDIZATION ON ONE TYPE. 

2. MINIMUM INVENTORY. 3. MINIMUM STOCK 

INVESTMENT. 


*R 1820 A 2000 R 2800 

R 1830 R 2600 R 3350 

R 4260 


DEPENDABILITY . PERFORMANCE . LONG LIFE 

THAT'S WHY MORE AIRLINES USE CHAMPIONS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO \ , OHIO 



• Should the ncw-tj-pe airline class be 
set up by exemption, temporary ecrtiS- 
cate, permanent certificate, or by vari- 
ous means depending on individual 
airline’s case? 

• I low should CAB regulate the new 
soeallcd "5rd-class" air transport in- 
dustry if such is set up? 

► New Factors— TTrat is CAB's out- 
line of the Board policy and legal 
questions it will decide in the investi- 
gation. The Board apparently came 
around to its decision to draw new 
regulations on a clean slate after these 
following recent developments: 

• New board. The majority of the 
present five-man Board is new— not 
the same Board that started the strict 
regulation of nonskeds. 

• Forcc-out. The strict three-trips-a- 
month regulation would put most of 
the nonskeds out of business, CAB 
found, and force the rest to revert to 
fixed-base charter business, eliminating 
what has now become a SlOO-million 
low-fare business that reaches a new 
m'’« market for air travel. 

• Court action— Tlie U. S. District 


Court cii|Uincd CAB against enforcing 
its 3-trip limit on nonskeds, because 
it automatic.ally put them out of 
business svithout benefit of a bearing. 

• Congressional pressure. The Senate 
Select Small Business (Sparkman) 
Committee and some Senate Com- 
merce Committee members put more 
and more outside pressure on the 
Board to reconsider its "death sen- 
tence" regulation, while CAB Mem- 
ber Joseph Adams argued along the 
same lino within the Board. New 
CAB Chairm.m Donald Nyrop had 
taken no previous stand: he finally re- 
solved to hold a full-blown hearing, 
and new Member Chan Guemey and 
CAB old-timers Oswald Ryan and 
Josh I ce fnllnsvcd his lead. 

CAB Chairman Nvrop told Senate 
Committee Chairman Sparkman of 
the CAB's decision and rcportedlv 
promised to hold off on enforccincnl 
proceedings. 

► Wiat CAB Wants— The Board in 
its new order of invcstigah'on says that 
if it decides there should be an air 
coach industry. CAB will make regula- 

• To promote air transport “adapted 
to present and fiihire needs of the 
foreign and domestic commerce o) 
the U. S., of the postal service, and 
of the national defense.” 

• To “preserve the inhccent advantages 
in such transportation.” 

• To “nromote adequate, economical, 
and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust 
discriminations, undue preferences or 


StTip|ied.dnwu first prodiictinn model Super 
Cnnstellatioii is seen loaded with water 
ballast tanks, pumps, electronic meters, 
cameras, sound recorders and other special 
equipment for its factory and CAA certifica- 


bon flight test program. Sit to 12 men are 
required to put the big plane through its 
paces. During its Erst 24 Eights the Super 
Connie racked up 38.3 fl^bt hours. Photo 
was taken iiLst forward of the main door. 


CAB Takes New Look at Nonskeds 


Irregular carriers get iiiderinite reprieve of 'death 
senleuce,' pending investigation of their changed role. 


By F, Lee Moore 

ITie Civil Aeronautics Board has 
called off its so-called economic "death 
sentence" of the $IOO-million nonsked 
airline business, pending formation of 
a brand new CAB policy. The 63 
nonsked airlines now having unrevoked 
letters of registration and individual 
caeroption applications in the CAB 
mill may continue operating. 

CAB has announced it will hold a 
full-ficdgcd heating and investigation 
of the nonsked industry, in light of 
''numerous and significant changes in 
conditions affecting air transportation 
and the place of non-certificated 
operations in the air transportation 

But there is a potential joker in the 
CAB announcement. The press release 
accompanying the investigation says the 
"order postponing the effectiveness of 
the ‘three-and-eight-trip’ limitation docs 
not mean that any of the irregular car- 
riers . . . can conduct operations be- 
tween any tw-o points other than on an 
irregular and infrequent basis.” 

This means the larger nonskeds must 
cut back their present level of operations 
or face CAB action to throw them out 
of business. CAB says it will revoke the 
letter of registration of any nonsked who 
flies regularly. This “regularity” has 
never been defined by CAB, but it gen- 
erally has meant considerablv less than 
1 5 round trips a month between two 

Question is: How will CAB interpret 
"tegular” scheduling from now on. .Ac- 
cording to the Senate Small Business 
Committee, its expectation was for CAB 
to let the 63 nonskeds operate as be- 
fore until decision of the new case. 

The CAB investigation order out- 
lines the following questions that the 
Board will seek answers to: 

• Should nonskeds stav in business, 
providing service supplemental to 
that of the certificated scheduled air- 
lines? If so, what type service should 
the CAB let the nonskeds give? 

• What effect would nonsked opera- 
tion have on regular airlines and public 

• Is CAB authorized under Section 416 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
to set up a new ebss of carrier lyith 
certificates of convenience and nfites- 
sitv? 
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jdvantagcs, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices." 

• To "foster sound economic condi- 
tions in air transportation." 

• To allow competition of the type 
"that would assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air transportation system 

• To “improve relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, ait 

• To “assure highest d^tee of safety 
in such transportation." 

• To see that air eoach industry is 
"conducted economically on a continu- 
ing basis." 

• To present traffic diversion, “includ- 
ing the most profitable longhaul traffic 
(fluently referred to as ‘aeam skim- 
ming’), from the certified carriets.” 

In setting up the air eoach industry, 
CAB says it would consider the follow- 
ing features in making new regulations: 
“A. Geographical distribution. B. Fre- 
quency and degree of irregularity. C. 
Types of traffic to be carried, i.e., per- 
sons, property and mail. D- Relative 
price of service. E. Character of obliga- 
tions to the public." 

► Cab Enforcement Action— At the 
s.ime time CAB issued its investigarion 
order and press release it issued special 
orders to two nonskeds. 

• It called off enforcement proceedings 
against Modem Air Transport, whose 
letter of registration a CAB majority 
revoked only a few days before with a 
dissent by member Joseph Adams. 

• It decided to proceed against Air 
Transport Associates. Inc., the ^ttle- 
Alaska nonsked of Amos Heacock as a 
test case as a violator of CAB economic 
regulation part 291. (Story col. 3) 

► Help Wanted— Meanwhile other large 
nonsked operators are looking to the 
Senate Small Business Committee for 


help. Thej’ want a CAB commitment on 
how many flights a month they could 
run under the new CAB policy pend- 
ing final decision. 

Asked by Aviation Week how the 
big nonskeds could cut back to inegu- 
lar business and still make money, now 
they’ve got once and twice daily services, 
CAB Chairman Donald Nyrop said: 
"We've offered these boys a fit hearing, 
with ammesty on past performance if 
they obey present regulations starting 
today. Granted the present schedule 
limit is tough on airlines with sei’ctal 
planes on hand, the regulation stands 
and we can’t see it violated wilfully and 
flagrantly before we change it. 

“If these boys want to make a quick 
buck, they can go on violating our new 
orders and fight our enforcement pro- 
ceding in tlie courts. If they are legiti- 
mate investors looking to long-term le- 
gal operation, they will abide by pres- 
ent r^uUtions and make tbeir case for 
changing the law during the hearings. 
One way they can minimize the limita- 
tions is to fly between more than one 
pair of cities. For instance, Miami op- 
erators can take alternate swings New 
York-West Coast and elsewhere," 

► "Cutthroat Agencies”— As for the cut- 
throat agency situation, Nyrop said: 
“They’ll have to clean that up them- 
selves: we can’t regulate the agencies," 
Nyrop said he could see no objection to 
a cooperative agency set up by the non- 
skeds. This would have to beat the 
present competitive agency situation in 
which some inesponsible agencies play 
one ^erator against another to gain 
exorbitant commissions from the sale 
of tickets. 

It looked last week as if the next 
move was up to the nonskeds them- 
selves. The Air Coach Transport Assn, 
holds its annual membership meeting 



and officers’ election this week in 
Washington. 

One big problem the nonskeds can’t 
figure out: If they cut their operation 
down to infrequent operation during 
the year to yeat-and-a-half of the CAB 
pioceeding, they may lose money all 
that time and end up with a CAB de- 
cision against letting tlicm fly enough to 
make money anyway. 

This week may reveal how CAB de- 
fines “irregular” operation and whether 
the big nonskeds will fight it in the 
courts or curtail operation for a year or 
so pending CAB investigation. 


CAB Orders Nonsked 
Out of Business 

On the same day CAB apparentl)' 
granted amnesty to several other non- 
skeds whose registration letters it had 
previously planned to revoke, the Board 
ordered one nonsked out of business— 
Air Transport Associates, Inc. This is 
the Alaska-Seattle nonsked of Amos 
Heacock, whose allegations in Congress 
delayed confirmation of several CAB 
members' appointments. 

The Board majority called Heacock’s 
Sight frequency, Scattle-Anchorage, 
flagrant violation of CAB Economic 
Reflation 291, requiring "irregular” 
and "infrequent” flignts. Feriod under 
CAB consideration was March, 1949, 
through June, 1950. 

Air Transport Associates’ frequency 
averaged between 11 and 12 flights p« 
month, Seattle-Anchorage. That is a 
little over one flight every three days or 
about two a week. Day of the week 
varied; nonsked did not fly at all some 

CAB member Joseph Adams dis- 
sented from the Board opinion, saying 
he did not like "summarily stopping its 
operation, without first issuing an order 
to the carrier to ‘cease and desist’ from 
continuing violations of the Board’s 
regulations. . . . More orderly procedure 
... has been followed in a majority of 
the cases handled by this Board in deal- 
ing with the problem of irregular car- 
riers. I find no justification for taking 
a short cut in this case.” Adams re- 
ported. 

Heacock vows he will fight his case 
to the Supreme Court before he’ll how 
to the CAB decision. First, though, he 
had 30 days in which to file a petition 
for CAB reconsideration— which he 
plans to do. 

Retirement of DC-3 
Postponed by CAB 

In the airlines’ service, old DC-3s 
will never die— they’ll just fade away, 
mafbe, some day, but not yet. 

The Civil Aranautics Board had 
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INTEREST IN PRINCIPLE; lATA’s traffic committee which faced up to coach fares, 
tbea turoed away; from left to right, S. K. Kooka, Air India; man second from left unidenti- 
lied; Philip Lawton, BEA (with cigaiet); R. E. S. Deichlcr, American .\iihncs; E. O. Cocke, 
TWA; J. W. S. Bnmcker, BOAC, committee chaimiau; Dcoiiis Handover, SAS (wearing 
glasses, barely visible in back row); A. Lanrence Young, lATA, committee secretary; Walter 
Sternberg, National; fourth man from right, in background, unidentified; R. W. Ireland, 
UAL (front row, with lapel badge); W. G. Lipscomb, PAA; and Gordon Wood, TCA. 

PAA to Go Own Way on Coach 

lATA members again fail to reach definite decision on 
low-cost Atlantic service, so PAA plans to start Apr. 1. 


scheduled the famous transport for 
automatic retirement at the end of its 
19th year of airline service, Dee. 31, 
1953. But the Board, having gone Over 
tlie DC-3s recent pliysical reports and 
eontiiiucd good safety Mrformance rec- 
ord, now finds the DC-3 fit and able 
to remain in airline operation indefi- 
nitely. There are 502 of them in U. S. 
airliiie service today. 

Official announcement of the indefi- 
nite extension of DC-3 service with 
U.S, airlines comes in the new CAB 
draft release re-writing the proposed 
Part 40 of the Civil Ait Regulations, 
to replace the present Parts 40 and SI. 

The Board originallv decided 11 
years ago to set an automatic retirement 
date for planes not meeting newly- 
drawn requirements for a so-called 
transport category. 

Four times since then the Board has 
waivered the DC-5 and Lodestar (11 
still in airline service). 

BOAC Pushes Comet 
N.Y.-Bermuda Plans 

Jet transport service from New York 
to Bermuda in 90 minutes, with no vi- 
bration and little noise: 

That’s the competition British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. says it plans for Pan 
American World Airways and Colonial 
Airlines next year or early the year after. 
Planes will '&e de Havilland Comets. 
BOAC expects to have eight this year. 

Six of the Comets are scheduler! to 
go on the London-Europc-Africa-Asia- 
Australian routes. Two will go to the 
New York-Bermuda service. More will 
follow. 

Within a few years, BOAC plans two 
complete round-flie-world routes. If mo- 
bilization priorities don’t intervene, the 
routes will be flown part turbojet, part 
turboprop-powered, with long-range 
Bristol 175s. According to BOAC Chair- 
man Sir Miles Thomas the two globe- 
girdling routes are to be; 

• Northern, via North Atlantic, Can- 
ada, North Pacific, and joining present 
BOAC routes at Tokyo. 

• Soutliem, via Atlantic, Americas, 
South Pacific, to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, with the help of British Com- 
monwealth Pacific Airlines and Qantas 
Empire Airways of Australia. 

BEA Goes Turbo 

British European Airways will order 
only turbine transports from now on, 
BEA chief Peter Masefield has told the 
Anglo-American Aeronautical confer- 
ence at Brighton. 

This BEA decision is based on recent 
successful experimental operations of 
the prototype Vickers Viscount turbo- 
prop plane on London-Patis and Lon- 
don-Edinbu^h routes. 


Pail American World Airways, the 
long-time maverick in the International 
Air Transport Assn.’s carefully built 
corral of world air fares, is tlireatening 
to jump riglit over the fence to get its 
freedom to operate eoacli service across 
the Nortli Atlantic. 

► Ixine Wolf— PAA followed up an in- 
decisive London meeting by lATA's 
traffic committee on so-called “tourist 
fares" by announcing it would start the 
low-cost service next Apt. 1, whether or 
not any other lATA members went 

PAA’s proposed rate will be between 
$225 and $250 one-way. New York- 
London. TTie closest which lATA mem- 
bers at the London meeting svould 
come to agreement was between $275 
and $300. And there was no firm agree- 
ment on that, and on the e\’en mote 
important question of when the service 
would begin. 

Pan American for years has been 
advocating coach service across the At- 
lantic, and has been more insistent since 
the success of its Latin American low- 
cost operation whicli began several years 
ago. It seemed to be making headway 
last May when a meeting in Bermuda 
came to grips 'vith the tourist service 
problem. 

In Bermuda, the association’s traffic 
committee agreed to start the service in 
the fall of 1952, and appointed a sub- 
committee to work out terms and con- 
ditions, including a precise fare, be- 
tween $225 and $250. 

’Then the Civil Aeronautics Board en- 


tered the situation. Wliile having no 
affirmative power to set passenger fares 
on international routes, CAB must ap- 
prove interline agreements, which is 
exactly what an lATA pact is, 

► CAB Exceptions— CAB took excep- 
tion to the Bermuda decision because 
the Board thought tlie service should 
start sooner; tlic agreement did not 
mecify high-density seating such as 
CAB is insisting on for domestic coach 
operations; and the Board disagreed 
with the proposed frequency of four 
flights a week. 

It was with this rebuke in mind that 
the lATA traffic committee got to- 
gether in London to try to nail down 
the tourist service. All airlines repre- 
sented seemed to accept tourist service 
in principle. But getting acceptance on 
firm plans proved something else again. 

Pan American declared that the con- 
ference should build on the fare base 
set at Bermuda: $225-250. But the 
conference this time wouldn’t even ac- 
cept that. Only firm decision was 
launched a “controlled experiment” 
some time in 1952 and to talk the 
project over again at a November meet- 
ing in Nice, France. 

^e results brought from Willis G. 
Lipscomb, PAA vice president-sales and 
traffic, the comment; “Once again it 
seems that Pan American has been de- 
nied approval of its long-sought objec- 
tive of introducing tourist service on 
the North Atlantic. . . . Opposition to 
the proposal was led by eertein airlines 
which have been most vocal in recent 
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murrclis, since tlic Bcnnuda meeting, 
stressing the virtues of tourist fares," 

Main arguments at London against 
the tourist fate was insistence by for- 
eign carriers on a J7% profit on os'Cr- 
all operations (whicli tourist fares 
would dilute); a further 5% proBt as a 
hedge against inflation: and tiie foreign 
carriers' assertion that more flights due 
to tourist fares mean higher costs. 

Pan American disagrees with all three 
points and particularly the last, PAA 
says tlic foreign lines are basing cost 
estimates on a 65% load factor while 
PAA, the only carrier concerned that 
has operated international coach serv- 
ice, has always had at least a 7596 load 
factor on coach Sights. 

Air coach planes must carry more 
passenger sea^. PanAm contends, so 
the yield per fully loaded flight would 
be the same or better and number of 
flights would be more, as economic 
studies sliow lower fares vastly expand 
potential market. 

► ilurdics Ahead— With its announce- 
ment tliat it u-ill start tourist service 
next April even though no other carrier 
does, PAA obviously is hoping to force 
some definite action at the Nice meet- 
ing in November. It may not succeed 
because there are some high hurdles 
along PAA’s unilateral course. 

PanAm claims it has a perfect right 
to start its own coach service, without 
giving up lATA membership, even 
though no other lATA member goes 
along. It says fares arc dependent upon 
unanimous agreement by all carriers in- 
volved. If there is not unanimity, tliere 
is an "open rate” situation where each 
carrier can make its own rules. 

TTiat, however, still leaves the govern- 
ment angle. While CAB's powers over 
international fares may be uncertain, 
its powers oi'cr PAA’s mail rate are not. 
An3 low passenger fares sometimes 
mean a mail rate so high CAB objects. 
But even if CAB backed PAA. foreign 
nos'crnmcnts would still have to approve 
1’A.A's fares- This approval mieht be 
tougher to get, particularly in Britain. 

PAA doesn't think so. It believes 
that BOAC, a die-hard opponent of a 
S225-S250 fare, is not representing the 
government view— even though BOAC 
is a state corporation. And PanAm says 
the same thing about Air Prance, 

PAA is counting on the lure of more 
dollars from tourists to swing the for- 
eign governments to the side of Inw- 
cost trans-Atlantic air service. In a 
speech last week befnre the Foreign 
'rrades Assn, of Philadelphia, PAA 
President Juan T. Trippe said that the 
SI billion American tourists spent 
abroad in 1950 could be increased to 
$5 billion if air fares were low enough 
to stimulate increased travel abroad. 

PanAm hopes that will be its most 
potent argument for tourist fare air 


Subsidy Bill Seen 
Favoring Sked Lines 

Legislation separating airmail pay 
from subsidy passed by the Senate 
added up to a victory for the scheduled 
airline industry on the major points at 

House action on the measure is not 
likely before tlie new session oonvenes 
in Jamiary. 

► Provisions— The Senate-passed bill 
provides: 

• Five categories of compensatory mail 
pay ranging from 45 cents a ton mile for 
the Big Four to $1.80 for local carriers. 
Tlicse rates would be effective until and 
when the Civil Aeronautics Board, after 
hearings, establishes different compensa- 

• A compensatory rate for international 
caniers of "not to exceed" the Univer- 
sal Postal Union rate, now pegged at 
$2.86 a ton mile. 

• Direct subsidy grants to certificated 
mail carriers in the “commerce" or "na- 
tional defense" interests. CAB is au- 
thorized to enter into three-year subsidy 
contracts with domestic lines and five- 
year contracts with international car- 
riers, with discretion as to whether to 
make binding contracts or contracts 
subject to later revision, upward or 
downward. 

► Freight Carrier Bar— TTre Senate also 
baned certificated freight lines from 
subsidization. An amendment by Sen. 
Brieii McMahon restricting subsidies to 
lines certificated to carry mail was 
adopted 55 to 28. over the protest of 
the Department of Defense which re- 
ported .1 primary interest in develop 
ment of freight airlift. 

Undcrsecretary of the Air Force, 
John McCone, had written Sen. Edwin 
jolmson. author of the separation legis- 
lation: "It is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that it would appear 
to be inconsistent to deny to the gov- 
ernment the possibility, if desirable in 
the national interest, of subsidizing 
operators of heavy-freight aircraft re- 
quiring little conversion for military 

The opposition to the McMahon 
amendment was lead by Sens. George 
Aiken. Paul Douglas, Herbert Lehman 
and John W'illiams- Aiken predicted it 
will "contribute toward a monopoly of 
the already existing international car- 
riers which have mail certificates . . . 
handicap the armed services in the event 
we ever wished to subsidize non-mail 
certificated airlines in an emergency . . . 
and pnssihlv will add considerably to 
the cost nl government.” McMahon 
argued that the certificated freight lines 
have repeatedly stated that thev do not 
want or do not need government sub- 
sidization, 

The Senate struck out the words 
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"without reduction” in providing for 
rliree-ycar dimiestic airline subsidy con- 
tracts and five-year international subsidy 
contracts. This would have permitted 
CAB to revise contracts upsvard, but 
not downward. Sen. Owen Brewster 
led the oppo.sition to this revision. 

An amendment bv Sen. Douglas 
which would have gc-jted compensatory 
mail rates for international carrias to 
actual cost of earn ing the mail was de- 
feated 58 to 23. The Douglas amend- 
ment was urged bv Poshnastcr General 
Jesse Donaldson and endorsed by CAB. 
Pointing out that the mail cost over 
the trans-Atlantic route is only 85 cents 
a ton mile for Trans World Airlines 
and 98 cents for Pan American Airways, 
Douglas argued that the 52.86-a-tnn 
mile Univct<«i! Postal Union rate will 
provide "a substantial layer of subsidy 
in a rate that purports to be a compen- 
satory rale.” 

But a Douglas amendment was 
adopted providing for termination of 
subsidy (Mvinciits to any canicr whose 
agents or representatives have provided 
gratuities of any ripe, including en- 
tertainment. to a government official 
"with a view toward securing favorable 
treatment.” 

► Aiken Objection- Sen. Aiken ob- 
served: "If tlicre is any bill which tends 
to build up au almost air-tight monopoly 
for a single p:irt of a single industry, 
this is it. I want to make myself clear 
on the record as having no pjirt in build- 
ing an absolute monnpoly in air trans- 
portatioii bebveen America and Europe 
for any one or two single airlines . . 


3-Class Service 

Steerage, standard and luxu^ 
accniiiimxiations will all be avail- 
able on the same plane when 
United Air Lines starts flying 
a pnipnscd experimental \Vest 
Coast diily service. United offers 
throe cl.isscs of sersice at three 
prices on a dailv Los Angeles- 
&in Francisco-Scattlc Stratocriiiser 
flight. 

On a sold-out three-class UAL 
fliglil between Los Angeles and 
San Kwnciseo. 14 coach passen- 
gers will ride in the Imver-dcck 
lounge and |kiv S17; 55 standard- 
fare passengers will ride in the 
main (iip|KT) cabin and pay 
S2I.05: and a small family or 
business group wanting privacy 
will ride in the stalcrooni and pay 
$26.05 each, exchidiiig tux. 

TTiis dnilv thrce-ckiss Right will 
be in addilinn to United’s piesent 
19 daily roimdtrips, Lzm Aiigdes- 
San Francisco, ami seven ruund- 
tiips, San Fraiicisco-Scattle. 
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neu of filtration, rote of flow or filter collapse, 
Bendix-Skinner gets the coll. In fact, Bendix- 
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come new ond exclusive filtering techniques Aat 
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CAB Will Slash 
Temporary Mail Pay 

Slashing temporary mail pay rates 
of most airlines' has been announced 
as a new policy of the Cinl Aeronau- 
tics Board. CAB said it decided to cut 
mail pay "in light of changed condi- 
tions, including sharp upturns in tiafHc 
volumes; and, in order to avoid over- 
payment of temporary mail compensa- 
tion and a consequent necessity {or re- 
capture of such overpayments. ...” 

GAB says it will chop the rates to 
"only such amounts as are deemed 
necessary for operations prior to estab- 
lishment of a final rate." The Board 
believes that in most cases this objec- 
tive will be met if payments are only 
what CAB originally figured would en- 
able the airline to break even. Now 
the airlines are fiying considerably bet- 
ter load factors. The original break- 
even figure now allows an adequate 
profit, CAB feels. 

The original temporary mail pay pol- 
icy announced Feb. 26, 1949, was to 
fix a temporary rate as close to esti- 
mated final rate as possible. Tlic new 
change is timely, CAB savs, "in view 
of the greatly increased finarrcial sta- 
bility of the air transport industry and 
the major progress made by the Board 
in its mail rates program, in that final 
rates are now (either) established, pro- 
posed or in process for most of the 
carriers.” 


Air Packaging 

R<^al Dutch Airlines (KLM) is using 
plastic containers, taking about 20 
dresses or coats each, for air transport 
of textiles and clothing. A special light 
alloy bracket, which can secure up to 
six of the containers, is attached to the 
plane’s floor. 

Previously KLM packed the garments 
in individual cardboard boxes for such 
shipments. 


Capital Pilots Pact 
Based on Mileage 

Capital Airlines and its pilots have 
signed a new pilot working agreement, 
retroactive to last Jan. 1. Like the revolu- 
tionary Eastern Air Lines agreement, 
this contract calls lor pilot pay by the 
mile flown (Aviation Week Sept, 10, 

p. 16). 

Main diffeicnces behveen the Capita! 
and Eastern contracts are due to differ- 
ences in their equipment. Capital plans 
tc continue to operate DC-Js and DC-4s 
along with its Constellations. Eastern 
has an albnew fleet of faster planes on 


Air Line Pilots Assn, says fliat, m 
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some ways, the Capital contract pays 
better than tire Eastern contract. 

American Airlines and United Air 
Lines still hold out against the mile- 
age pay formula. Observers say United 
President W. A. Patterson is so doid 
set against any mileage pay plan that 
the pilots will probably offer a different 
formula that nevertheless provides 
equivalent or better pay concessions 
than Eastern’s. American Airlines final 
p<^icy on mileage pay is not yet an- 
nounced. 

North-South Merger 
Brew Thickens 

A Colonial-Northeast Airlines merger 
agreement rcMitedly near final signa- 
ture sets up abrightei goal than ever for 
Capital, Delta, and National Airlines. 
These three are each now competing 
for CAB favor to become the one air- 
line to merge with Colonial-Northeast, 
thus linking both Northeastern U. S. 
and Canada with the Deep South, thev 
have been working on merger agree- 
ments with Northeast and/or Colonial 
some time. But CAB recently an- 
nounced an investigation of the various 
merger possibilities among Capita), 
Colonial, Delta, National and North- 
east and consolidated last year's Delta- 
Northeast merger application within the 
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Several years ago. Capital and North- 
east dropped a merger proposal when 
hard times made Capitaf's position un- 
certain. before its management reorgan- 
ization. The Delta-Northeast merger 
agreement was signed, and application 
for CAB approval made last year. This 
August, National President G. T. Baker 
with an ofiicer of Atlas Corp., major 
shareholder of Northeast, talked with 
CAB members about a proposed Na- 
tional-Northeast merger agreement. 

Some CAB officials are alanned at 
the size of the new merger investiga. 
lion’s scope; it proposes alternate com- 
binations of all or parts of five big air- 
lines, with several local airlines. Any 
proposed combinations of Northeast- 
Colonial with Capital, Delta or Na- 
tional are bound to meet a bitter fight 
from American and Eastern. 


SHORTLINES 


► AD-Amcrican Airways— Carrier may 
change its name to avoid confusion 
witli a Miami nonsked of the same 
name. . . . AAA set a new record of 
25,850 passengers which were carried 
this August. 
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• To connect a Hansen coupling, you merely 
push the plug into the socket with one hand. 
Flow is instantaneous. To disconnect, push back 
sleeve on socket-coupling diKonnects. Flow is 
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Greater safety for your planes is the goal of every Aerotec 
designed control. To cover every possible contingency, our in- 
strument specialists have developed hundreds of different types 
of controb. Below are a few typical examples of Aerotec press^ 
switches covering a host of applications. Aerotec is supplying 
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OW PRESSURE SWITCH 

Diffmntial Type for Ram Air 
Seneilivity: Kb' HjO _ « 

Aeluating Pressure Range; l.SO' HiO t, 
3 psi with differential of 20% of applied 
pressure 

E&lrieal Rating: 28 VDC 5 Amp. inducti- . 
Complies with A.F. environmental spccinca* 
tion 41065-B 

For stall and Sap warning apiilications and 
as safety switch for cabin de-icing heaters. 


PRESSURE SWITCHES 

2.5 pai to 
MIL Fuels, hydraulic 


4hIGH PRESSURE SWITCHES SERIES 
T100 

Actuating Pressure Range: 200 pai to 5000 psi 
Mediums: MIL Fuels, air. hydraulic fluids 
Electrical Rating: 28 VOC 5 Amp. to 
45,000 ft. 

Temperature Range: -65” F. to +170' P. 
Proof Pressures up to 7500 psi 
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OREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

Caeoim AffUioNB T. C. CHOWN, ITO. 


[ 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 

GREENWIca CONNECTICUT 

..imstie Controls— Vol«s; Befulatin*. Reltef 

rk Type * — Pressure Switches: Gage, AlliCude, Differentisl and Abeolule 
Float Switches: Top, bottom or aide mounted — Stnj^, DubJ or Tandem. 


a retroactive raise in mail pay under 
CAB sliow-causc order. I'rum |uiie 1, 
19S0, to June 30, I9S1, the company 
would get ail eatra $20,000, then base 
rate per mile, July 1 to Sept. 30, 1951, 
of 60 cents, nicreafter; Apr. 1-Sept. 
30 each vear. 60 cents; and Oct. 1- 
Mar. 31. $1.12 a mile. 

► American Airlines— August traffic of 
2-17,371.000 passenger miles almost 
topped the June rceord of 248,043,000, 
ivas 41% over July; AA expects 
tliat September topped them all. . . . 
Carrier has signed an Interline air 
taxi agreement with Provincetown- 
Boston airline. 

► California Eastern Airwavs— Is di- 
rected by a Chiinccrv Ccnirl to hold a 
special stockliolders' meeting to elect 
directors Oct- 10 at Corporation Trust 
Co., resident agent at Wilmington, 
Del. A stockholder owning 18.132 of 
the 1,124,000 shares oiiManding got 
the court to call tlie meeting of stc^- 
liolders. 

► British European Airwavs— Starts 
London-Paris scts'ice with the new 
49-seat Airspeed Aiiihassiidor Oet. 21. 
It is a high-wing transport with two 
2,600-hp, Bristol Centaurus 18-cyKn- 
dcr radial engines, grossing over 26 
tons. Cruising speed is 245 niph. at 

15.000 feet. 

► Central Airlines— Carried os+r 4,000 
passengers in August— a record for this 
local, n'otul passenger hgure, January- 
August tills year, is 18,869, all on 24- 
passengcr DC-JS. 

► El A1 Israel Airlines- Is the new 
corporate name of the former El A1 
Israel National Airlines. 

► Flying Tiger Line— Has moved nearly 

11.000 farm workers from Puerto Rico 
to harvest fields in the norflieastem 
U. S. since April. Four 60-passenger 
C-46s and one lOOpnssengcr DC-4 
were used in transporting the large 
number. 

► International Air Transport Assn.— 
Traffic conference may set up a traffic, 
management committee, reroinmended 
by R-E.S. Deichler of American Air- 
lines to keep up with management 
and economic prolilcms. Deichler 
says the committee sliouid study many 
basic traffic policies "in the light of 
tiieir effect on the trend of fares and 
rates and primarily on profits. The 
tourist service is a gornl example of 
how an emotion for a popular service 
can very well overcome tlie hard facts 
of business.” 

► National Airlines— Estimates June- 
July-August net profit at a total 
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ENGINEERS 

wanted at once 
for 

LONG-RAKGE MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 
by 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Los Angeles. Galiternia 
Columbus. Ohio 

Unusual opportunities for Aero- 
dynamicists, Stress Engineers, Air- 
croft Designers and Draftsmen, 
and speciolists in all phoses of 
aircroft engineering. Engineering 
skills other than aircroft may be 
odaptoble through pold training 
program, Also openings for 

fleeent Engineering College 
and Technological Graduates 


Long-range military program of- 
fers fine chonce for establishing 
career in aircraft while aiding de- 
fense effort. Transportation and 
estoblished training time poid. 
Salaries commensurate with ex- 
perience and obility. 

Please include summary of 
education and experience 
in reply to: 

Engineering Personnel Office 
SECTION 3 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Los Angeles Intemetionnl Airport 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


$300,000, compared to $166,000 a 
year ago. after fMcral income ta.xcs. . . . 
Passenger miles, July-August, gained 
54% over a year ago: August’s 

30,613,927 revenue passenger miles 
were up 49%. Says Treasurer J- C. 
Brawner: “ . . . We should be able to 
mos'G into our lieasy winter season 
nearly 50% ahead of our position last 
year." Tlie new dai’liglit coach serv- 
ice operaKd at a 70% load factor tlic 
first 12 days after inauguration. . . . 
Carrier has extended its SI09 "piggy 
bank" e.xcutsion from Sept. 30 to 
Dec. 15. 

► Northeast Airlines- DC-3 made a 
forced whccls-up landing at Wcuncuth, 
Mass., Navy dirigible base after one 
engine caught fire. No one was hurt. 
Plane was bound from Boston to New 
York. 

► Pan American World Airways— flas 
started flving a third wecklv 56- 
passenger Stratocruiser fliglit to Tokso. 
Pan Am expects a rapid build-up in 
travel to Japan, Even before \Vorld 
War II, 40,000 Americans visited 
Japan in peak tourist years, 

► Piedmont Airlines— Carried a record 
20,355 passengers in August; load 
factor was 57%, also a record. 

► Portland Tntemational Airport— Is 
tlie new name of the fonner Portland 
Columbia Airport. City fathers re- 
named the airport on completing a 
9.000-ft. runway, claimed as the long- 
est commercial strip on the West 
Coast. 

► Seattic-Tacoma International Airport 
—Reports air p.issenger traffic through 
Seattle up 21% over a year ago to 
41 5.923 the first seven months this 

► Southern Airways-FIcw three times 
as many passengers (10,006) this 
August as last, 

► United Ait Lines— Has released a 
full-color film dealing ’■frankly" with 
weather problems and tlicir efficient 
solution; the 30-minutc documcnhiry 
covers fliglit planning, cockpit pro- 
cedures. instrument airport apptoacli, 
and other features of a coast-to-coast 
flight- Title is "United 6534”. . . . 
UAL set a company recorsl flving 
199.557.000 revenue ‘passenger miles 
in August, 29% over a year ago. 

► Wien Alaska Airlines- Would get 
rctroactisc mail pay gain in a C.AB 
show-cause order; $100,000 over past 
payments Jan, ! 1945, to Mar. 31. 
1951; thereafter; 76 cents a milt, 
April-Scpteinlxir, and $1.21 a mile 
Octobcr-March. 



FLICHT TEST ENGINEER 

College degree, preferably 

ing experience. Exception- 
al opening for qualified 
person with administrative 

RESEARCH ENGINEER 

Outstanding opportunity 
for man with Master's or 
Doctor's degree and 4 
years actual experience 
in aircraft research and 
laboratory. Must have 
administrative ability, 

DESIGN ENGINEER 

"A" and ’’B'' 

Must have aircraft design 
electrical & power plant.) 

TIMEKEEPING GROUP 
SUPERVISOR 

Must be familiar with 
IBM timekeeping system. 
Experience with large in- 
dustrial payroll of several 
thousand employees essen- 
tial. Accounting training 
or experience helpful. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 

ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 

UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA 

Daparlmtnt of A««nantltal Ei>slncori>( 


NOW AVAILABLE 

AN : AND : NAP : NAS 

STANDARD PARTS BOOKS 

^ ^^CoAtrOON^tA. JOHHWN CO., 

Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 5907 • Dallos, Texas 

A ANODIZING & COLORING * 
^ ALUMINUM PARTS ^ 

ALL-BRITE CHEMICAL CO. 

MECHANICAL 


WANTED 

STRESS ANALYSTS 

POSmOti VACANT 

Unusual opportunilies lor 
Important analytical worlc 
on HELICOPTER transmission 
systems 

ALSO 

many openings for quolUied 
MechanJcai S Structuial 

DESIGNERS 

DRAFTSMEN 

CHECKERS 

LOFTSMEN 

Send detailed resume to 

POSITIONS WANTED 
COMKEHCI^t^ PILOT ^preMolly^lIrln^ ’pj" 

PlLOT-MECHAKtC:^^CoinmareUl jTllsht In- 

WANTED! 

GENERATORS 

NEW OR USED 

BI'Ts Ra?TlfsH!or GX. 

TOP PRICES PAIOI 

ttJAt MiuFAcikc CO. 

MDfHEAPOUS 1. MINN, 


AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 


AIRCRAPT COMPONENTS INC. 

"Aviotlons' Ltcding Supply Nona**' 

FEnoDDel Maoager 
KMN JieCRUn COBP. 
mUDSOR COCKS, COliR. 

POP SALE 

WANTES 

BALL AND ROLLER ^ 

RUART SALES COMPANY 




STRESS ANALYST AND 
LAYOUT ENGINEERS 

^NDERSON, CREENWOOD^Si CO. 


WANTED — AIRCRAFT PARTS 
COLLINS ENSINEERINe COMPAMT ^ 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AC SPARK PLUG 
DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
SERVO ENGINEERS 
IliNIOR ENGINEERS 



ENGINEERS- 




ic,xr:,.-“rr 

AERONAUTICAL 

MECHANICAL 

CIVIL 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRONICS 

INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
•f 

AIR FRAME STRUCTURE LANDING GEAR AND 
HYDRAULICS 

EQUIPMENT AND POWER PLANT INSTALLATIONS 
ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
WHEELS AND BRAKES MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 

Personnel are needed in the following classifications; 
DESIGNERS DRAFTSMEN 


Address all correspondence to 
Mr. C. G. Jones, Salary Personnel Department 

goodFVear 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SEARCHLtGHT SECTION 


AIRCRAFT i ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

compll!N‘'l!'ne ** “ 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 


u. s. 

SURPLUS TRACTORS 

CLARKTOR "6" 



F.O.B. 

PITTSBURGH $475 

FORBES MOTOR CO. 

HI Ponn Ave. Pgh. 21, Po. 

CH. 1-9283 


F^N^JJABOt*^ PU.ie/AP^lN^^^ 



WILLIAM I. HORLICK COMPANY 


JtHCP 

AIRCRAFT GORP. 

No> SolKFliog 

AIR-FRAME ASSEMBLY 
JIG and’fixture 
SUB CONTRACTS 

JM TfA«S SUPfUVISOST 
AUtCRAFT KNOW HOW 
AT vouK Disposal 

JcHCO 


r-STOWARD CO.- 

Exporters 


A N Hardware 
Aircroti Porls 
flectronic Ports 
Flee Tronic Equipment 
FroEirSl., Ntw York S.H Y 


STONNEU & HOILAOAY 


LOCKHEED 12A __ 

<liu. SIS.OM.OO. 

AERO WAYS, INC. 



LARGE STOCKS 01 SURPLUS 

PRm & WHIMl 

LNCINL PARIS AND TOOLS 

R-985, H-I340, R-1830, 




CABLES; "MORCO DEVERLTHIILS- 


DOUGLAS C-47A 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORPORATION 


FOR SALE ■ > 


LEJAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


AIRCRAFT MACHINES 

SPOT OSLIVERY 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HANGAR FOR SALE 


FISeSTONE TIRE » RUBBER C 


S4 
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IMPORTANT! Many items in this group have not been listed in previous ads! 

One of America's largest stocks of UNUSED 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 

Wa own and offer ell ports listed — plus many thousands more — stocked in our Baltimore woreheusel 


iLECTRONic COMPONENTS AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 



COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 




WHAT'S NEW 



COCKPIT 

VIEWPOINT 

By Capt R. C. Robson 


Liaison Pilot Sounds Off on Air Support 


Military air power has provided many lively debates for the past few 
years. Latest is the question of air support for ground operations, spe- 
cifically close-up, front-line action. Tire Korean war has elevated this topic 
so that it now engulfs all branches of scrvicc-Marine Corps. Navy, Army 
and Air Force— and is considered a problem of JCS magnitude. 

As is so often the case with military affairs the problem is iliscussed, 
publicly, oitly on a high level. Congres.sional and general staff views are 
heard but the voice of lower tank, from the field, ate silent. 

With no intent to embarrass military procotol this author discussed 
the case of air/ground operations with a pilot well-qualified on the sub- 
ject. Recently back from Korea, this captain flew more than 600 combat 
hours in 8 months as an Army liaison pjjot. Flving at low altitude he 
directed Navy, Marine and Air Force planes to the targets and observed 
the results first hand. 


This is his story. 

► Great Equalizer— Ground-supporting aviatioir is one of the major factors 
for UN successes in Korea. It is the “equalizer” against overwhelming 
numbers of Communist soldiers. Artillery fire, while good, does not 
always force the enemy to take covet. Airplanes do. Red troops ate ter- 
rorized by our planes and worry over detection hampers them- 

Army observers with ait training proved to be better spotters than pilots 
unfamiliar with ground warfare. TTic assignment of Air Force personnel 
to ride "second man” with Army liaison pilots had little value. By 
the time the new men learned their job they would be rotated out of the 
area. Some Army pilots insisted on flying alone ratlicr than risk another 
person’s life needlessly. 

Crowded communications frequencies and delays in issuing orders 
greatly hampered air support operations. Many targets went unmolested 
because of the inability of liaison pilots to get supporting aircraft Quickly. 
The severe shortage of liaison ptmes and pilots made it impossible to 
cover enemy territory adequately. 

►Props Best— Tlie propeller-driven (carrier-based) attack planes of the 
Marine Corps and Navy provided the best support by far. They could 
remain in an area until the job was done whereas many times a jet 
could spare time for only one pass at a target. The steep-angle, "dive 
bomb” technioue of the attack planes concentrated maximum ammuni- 
tion in a small area while jets, with their shallow dive and higli speed, 
sprayed a large area. 

Mo.st imMrtant superiority of the attack planes lay in the ammunition 
they carried. Stand.ird reply when questioned by a liaison pilot as to 
what they were carrying was. “You name it. wc got it.” Jets carried onlv 
rockets and ni.ichine guns; attack planes had, in addition, bombs and 

► Liaison Plane Specs— Tlie experiences of Korea indicated that a 
liaison plane must be of high-wing design, engine mounted as low as 
Mssible, with lots of glass to provide good visibilitv forward and down. 
TTie Korean terrain favored a high rate of climb for short field takeoffs, 
getting out of steep-walled valleys and for out-climbing small arms fire. 
A low stalling speed, adequate cockpit heater and reliable radio equip- 
ment were also pl.iced in liigh prioritv. 

Since air/gtound support deals largely with targets that arc essentially 
"army” in nature, the captain felt that Army control of the entire oper- 
ation would be most desirable. For effective work the liaison and the 
support planes must be designed specifically for their job and be pro- 
vided in adequate numbers. 


New Books 

Handbook of Supersonic Aerody- 
namics, edited by tlie Johns Hopkins 
University, Applied Physics Laboratory- 
Available from tlie Superintendent of 
Docuiiicnts, Goveminciit Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Some years back, a collection of in- 
formal memos and notes was coordi- 
nated by some of the personnel at Johns 
Hopkins’ APL into two volumes. These 
volumes were published and distributed 
by APL in an effort to place into as 
many hands as possible a collection of 
information about supersonic aerody- 
namics. Included between the covers 
were suggestions on standardization of 
nomenclature, graphs, charts and for- 
mulae for particular and general ap- 
plications. 

And as is natural with any such col- 
lection, it grew with the art. Sections 
of it were classified and given limited 
distribution; but the editors wanted as 
much of the handbook as possible to 
get the widest circulation which was 
permissible. 

Now, the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance 
has effected a plan whereby the hand- 
book is being made available to the 
general public through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 
All the unclassified volumes in the 
series are to be issued as BuOrd publi- 
cations (NavOrd Reports 1488). 

Currently, only two volumes are 
available- Volume 1, which contains 
four sections— Symbols and Nomen- 
clature, Fundamental Equations and 
Formulae, General Atmospheric Data, 
and Mechanics and Thermodynamics 
of Steady One-Dimensional Gas Flow- 
sells for S1.7S. Volume 2, which com- 
prises only one section on compressible 
flow tables and graphs, costs $1.50. 

Volumes 5 through 6 are scheduled 
for publication during 1952. Prices 
have not yet been determined for these 
later volumes.-DAA 


New Literature 

Balt and Roller Ball Engineering is a 
270-page book covering in technical de- 
tail bearing types and nomenclature, ca- 
pacities, selection, design, installation, 
maintenance, failure causes, and load 
calculations. First published in 1945, 
it is now being made generally avail- 
able for the first time bv SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Price is 
quoted as Sl-'75. 

Available from the same source is the 
booklet, Air Fairs, which covers flie 
'taging of a safe, constructive and inter- 
c^ting air show. It sells for 20 cents. 
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PERFORMANCE 
Standards • 



• The new LORD RC-27A 
Dynafocal is setting higher 
standards for isolarion of engine 
vibration. Design improvements 
give increased smoothness . . . 
greater economy , . . longer life 
—at all engine speeds. 

Performance compromises ne- 
cessarily inherent in many pre- 
vious designs have been elimin- 
ated. 

Superior efficiency reduces 
dynamic stresses throughout air- 

passenger comfort - . . reduces 
operating personnel fatigue . . . 
lowers maintenance costs. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA 


Vfbraffon-Confrol MounHngs I 
. . . So»(le<f-ftt;i»ber Parts \ 
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EDITORIAL 


Taming the Giant's Roar 

Heresy it may be, but we say airplanes ate noisier 
than they need to be. 

And that if we ignore the noise problem much longer 
aviation will be in r'Cry hot water. 

And we think that of all people who should be most 
worried, it’s the airlines. 

The public’s tolerance point is probably higher for 
warplanes than for commercial ships. It feels that at 
least military aircraft are meant for our own defense, they 
are necessary nuisances, they can’t have refinements and 
niceties, and they are not polling in big profits from out 
discomfort. 

Most lightplanes are small and make comparatively 
little noise. The average executive aircraft may be 
larger and noisier than the grasshoppers but their fleets 
are not large and their noise is not incessant. The big 
blast will be directed at the airlines, we believe. 

Someone in the air transport industry ought to be wor- 
ried, at least, about the matter, and worried to the extent 
of starting some kind of action. 

But inquiries we lodged last week with the Air Trans- 
port Assn, drew a blank on any report of major concern 
within the industry, or any report that anyone is doing 
the slightest thing about it, or intends to. Outside the 
ATA, one small contract cargo canier. Meteor Air 
Transpiort, of Teterboro, N. J, is experimenting with a 
muffler on a DC-3. Hats off to them, and to the 
muffler’s maker, Aero Sonic Corp. of Brooklyn. Oiii 
readers were told about this development Sept. 17. 

The airlines are living in a fool’s paradise in this 
noise matter. It will be difficult to alibi much longer 
that their major objective is to keep the wolf from the 
door in order to keep alive at all. 

The air transport industrv not only is making money 
now. It is maturing, and maturity brings new public 
obligations it will have to tackle sooner or later. If it 
tackles this noise business soon it can grasp the initiative 
and keep it. If it fails to take the initiative the battle 
will be rougli. and unnecessarily so. 

Nor is the problem going to be eased any by the in- 
evitable jet transport.^— except for the lucks- passengers. 

We are not concerned at this point about the noise 
the customers get. They know they are going to get it; 
they buy their tickets with their eats wide open; and 
they get something in return for it— fast transportation. 
The poor devil on tlie ground— John Q. Public— feels 
he gets it for no good reason, 24 hours a day, and it 
follows him wherever he goes. Every new contract for 
airliners he reads about in the papers will come to mean 
just that much more bedlam he can look forward to. 

For not much longer will he accept the shrug-of-the- 
shoulder plaint that all this ever-increasing din in the 
sky is a necessary penalty of progress. Not with all the 
technical wonders we seem capable of performing these 
days. Nor with all the profits the airlines are making. 
He will demand that .snmebodv "do something,'' 

And when John Public really gets started on this one, 
the indignation will be something this industry never 


saw before. Millions of citizens are involved; not a few 
thousand customers who can take airplanes or leave 
them alone. 

Only a few hot-tempered localities containing the 
right explosive combination of strong-minded civic 
officials or state legislators are all we need to set off 
a chain reaction from coast to coast. It will hit the air- 
lines right where they have never been hit seriously 
before by noise complaints— the money bags. The 
squawks from the vicinity of LaGuardia and Newark 
liad better be interpreted fer what they are— danger 
signals heralding a rebellion. 

At least, let’s be able to tell the public we are trying 
to think up some answers. Then do it. We can’t any 
longer yell that "Noise is progress,” and hide our heads 
in the sand until it all “blows over.” We have got to 
do something more than answering isolated fire alarms 
such as LaGuardia and Newark with hastily conscripted 
volunteers from our public relations and legal depart 

Let's get down to figuring what we can really do to 
make airplanes quieter, as they’re already built, and as 
thev vnll be built next month and next year. 

A New Look at Nonskeds 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has made an intelligent 
tlccision in its move to conduct arrother comprehensive 
investigation of the nonscheduled air services of the 
sixty-odd large irregular carriers. 

Few subjects in aviation have been discussed so in 
adequately, with so much heat, by so many experb, 
agencies, committees, and even the public, who cannot 
seem to understand what all the fuss is about. 

The last good look CAB had at so-called nonscheduled 
air services was in 1946, when the term nonscheduled 
aviation had verv different meanings and very different 
business and public implications from those of today. 

We shall watch the new investigation closely. If it 
us based on facts and an honest effort to ascertain the 
facts, let the chips fall where they may. So long as the 
result be safer, cheaper air transportation for the most 
people. 

ShoplaJk 

Aviation Week has named Bwon C. Dempsev as its 
new conespondent in Davton to cover the vitally im 
portant Air Materiel Command. After newspaper train 
II. g on the Hammond, hid., Times, Mr. Dempsey went 
into tlie Ait Force and w'as assigned to the press section 
of tlie public relations office of tlie old Air Service Com- 
mand. holding various assignments until 1945, when he 
left the ser\‘ice. He worked briefly for tlie Das ton Jour 
iial before returning to Wiight-Pattcrson AFB as a 
civilian employe. He became associate editor of the 
Wright Flyer, employe and service newspaper at the 
fields. Almnt three years ago he went to Procurement 
& Industrial Planning, becoming its public information 
officer until he resigned last Aug. 3. 

—Robert II. Wood 
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► Nearly a year of intensive air and ground train- 
ing is needed to qualify an Air Force student as a 
navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 
simultaneously in flying classrooms equipped with 
Sperry instruments, 

► Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 
equipment , , , realistic training in navigating and 
tactical procedures . . . individual instruction of 
trainees arc the results of the speeded up training 
program in the newConvairT-29 flying classrooms. 

► Students have finger-tip access to Sperry equip- 


ment which helps them solve involved navigational 
problems — even cxlremely difficult ones met over 
unchartered polar areas. 

► Sperry navigational facilities provided are the 
Gyropilot*, its standard accessory. Automatic 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters , , . 
one at each student station . . . are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn Compass. Thus Sperry — 
by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 




Anchor Nut 



APPROVED^SELFrLOCKING.FASTENERS 


m^ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT, ORDNANCE 


Floating Basket Nut 


SIGNAL CORPS EQUIPMENT 


--Free AN-ESNA Conversion Chart- 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
2330 Vauxhall Road 
Union/ New Jersey 

Please send me, free, bulletin detailing the ESNA fastener line 
end a useful copy of the AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 


Name— 


-Title- 


EIASTIC STOP 


j 




